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May WePrese Eamous 
Riley Treasures to Your School? 
Read How 


Easy ItIs 


We will provide any teacher, on request, with 
150 artistic souvenir Riley Pins. These Pins at 
only ten cents each are easily and quickly sold by 
the pupils among themselves, parents, and friends, 
The pupil selling the most pins will receive a lavishly 
illustrated book of Riley’s ms containing the “Old 
Swimmin’ Hole,” and many other early poems, 
Send the proceeds from the Pins to the Capital 
State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, which as 
trustee of the Riley Monument Fund will 
credit your school towards the Great 
Riley Monument to be erected in 
the Poet’s home town by Ameri- 
can School Children. We will 
immediately forward by pre- 
paid express the famous 
painting, bust, and prize book 
of poems identical as described 
below, and place at the same 
time the names of the teacher 
and pupils on the Monument 
Honor Roll. 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. Without any cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school may have, for permanent 
possession, this famous genuine “Roop” bust of 
James Whitcomb Riley James Whitcomb Riley — America’s greatest poet — and 
Born 1849 Died 1916 Dixler’s beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s “Old 

Swimmin’ Hole” made famous the world over by the 
poet’s first and most popular poem, written more than thirty years ago. 













































The Face of Riley should be familiar to every school child in America, 
for Riley is the greatest children’s poet the world has ever produced. 


These two treasures of America’s greatest poet — direct from 
the birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley — will lend 
a distinction to your school, besides forming an ob- 
ject lesson in a study of Riley and American 
Literature. «<i 

Both of these valuable adornments are 
recognized universally as standard 
works of art and are now in pos- 
session of thousands of schools 
all over the country, who are ' 
unanimous in their praise of 
this wonderful opportunity. 


No American  gchool 
can afford to be without 
these Riley Treasures, now 
that they may be secured with- 
out cost. Riley has helped to 
keep a sad world sweet and 
sound and sane. His influence 
on children is miraculous. 
He speaks a language they 


The people of your community 
will become as interested in this 
school enterprise as the pupils, and 
will gladly buy the pins, not only 
to assist the pupils, but 








understand; he sways them van Phe oo DESCRIPTION also as souvenirs from the 
powerfully for good. No OF POEMS DESCRIPTION OF BIXLER’S OF very birthplace of . James 
child who learns to love The prize book of GENUINE OIL PAINTING OF RILEY BUST Whitcomb Riley. 

Riley can ever go far posma lor the pupil RILEY’S “OLD SWIMMIN’ The bust of Mr. 

wrong, and the teacher Siege i Ss OLE,” Ste 50 x © Inches. — * EL. ‘of It is impossible ‘to de- 
who brings these Riley | tains the “Old me nen ol spits of the noted sculptor, scribe or show by the 
mementos and Riley’s in- | Swimmin’ Hole” 90x 10 inches ond is band geinted by J. Leeland Roop, | — illustrations the artistic 
fluence into his or her ane tong the noted artist Bixler in genuine oil colors 3 beauty and skill displayed 
school deserves the | It is lavishly — oy 45d FY of the post over in these famous treasures. 


~_ t is ene They must be seen to be 
a. e size anc ahs 

artistically finished appreciated. 
in old ivory, being 
pro- Thousands of teachers all 
ools over America have already 


thanks of the entire a ne 


Vaw- 
communty. terandisa 


American Schools. It is fullofsuch a wealth 
of deep, rich tones that its real beauty cannot 
begin to be sapeotuced = this poareentine. 

Your choice may be had of a painting either in dino 
natural or sepia tones. They are supplied with — i ap 
an artistic Flemish mission oak frame, interlined 


beautiful 
with a beveled gilt mold and are of the very and libraries. taken advantage of this 
highest quality. _ This striking combination 


gift 
COUPON book. 
displays the painting in splendid artistic exceptional opportunity. 


[Want the Riley Ireasures fia — 9 
einai MAIL US THE COUPON TODAY SEND NO MONEY 































No. of Pupils ...... WES. ccvcssbone We will immediately send the Riley Pins, postpaid, with all instructions. 


Greenfield Art Association 
111 Main St., Greenfield, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid by 



















return mail the Riley Pins to be sold by From Bayard, Neb. From Oak Harbor, O. 

the pupils at wi ym berg ao > re Anna M. Uncapher it “Th 4 
proceeds sent to the Capsiat “tale Kanto deeintton ‘Old Swine” Hole’ L. L. Seaman, writes: “I sincerely 
your city in full payment of one framed Oil Painting of the ‘Old Swimmin’ Hole regret having delayed thanking ~e rod 







and the bust of James Whitcomb Riley 
arrived in fine condition. The children 
were wild with delight. These two pieces 
of Art are ornaments to any room. 


painting, bust and book, to be identi- 
cal as described, express repaid. 

001 isto receive credit for help- 
ig ene ‘the Great Riley Monu- 


the beautiful Oil Painting and Riley bust 
They are fine treasures of Art to have in 
one’s school-rroom. The children are so 


































DELAY qo Thank yoy for the eppoctunty of cbtaie- Other rooms to come in snd sce Chem.” 
MAIL THIS Brument Hover 

COUPON 3 , | 
TODAY GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 111 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 
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‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


Important Notice 








October 5, 1916 
The last time we bought Kraft wrapping paper we paid less than $80.00 a ton 
for it. To-day it is $180.00 a ton. 


The market price of the paper on which all of The Perry Pictures are printed 
was Scents a pound. To-day it is nearly double that price. 


ON JANUARY I, 1917, THE PRICE OF THE 5% BY 8 SIZE OF THE 
PERRY PICTURES WILL BE CHANGED TO A-CENT-AND-A-HALF 
EACH; $1.50 PER HUNDRED. 


Until then you can buy as many as you want at One Cent Each for 25 or more; 
Madonna of the Chair | $1.00 per hundred; $10.00 per thousand. Do not wait until November or 


December, when we shall be very busy, but ORDER NOW. 
(The One Cent pictures are 
8 to 12 times the size 
of this picture) 








Sir Galahad 


Send 25 
cents for 


Teach the Thanksgiving Story and the Christmas 
Story with The Perry Pictures - B enn 
subjects of the 
THEY COST FOR 25 OR MORE. POSTPAID. Pilgrims, etc., or 
ONLY ONE CENT EACH SIZE 5% x 8. 2250 SUBJECTS. 25art subjects,or 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x 3% Larger. Seven Cent Size, 10 x 12 25 Madonnas, or 
95 : 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors Send 35 cents for the five pictures shown here in 25 en ae 
Two Cents Each for 13 or more. Size 7x 9. this 10 x 12 size. Send $1.00 

Pi for F , Catal For 5 two-cent stamps, our beautiful — Sno 

Large Pictures for Framing atalogues 64-page catalogue of 1600 miniature 


or 
Size 22 x 28, including the margin. Price: 90 | illustrations, 2 pictures and a bird picture in colors. _ yen 
cents each; 10 for $8.50. Send 90 cents for any | (Please do not send for the catalogue without en- — x. wd 
~ : s - each 54x8. No 
picture shown here or $4.50 for the 5. | closing the stamps.) mn alien. 











Study pictures of the Madonnas in December, also other famous pictures. 
Give each pupil a beautiful Madonna picture for a Christmas Gift. 
ORDER TODAY. WE ARE VERY BUSY AT THIS SEASON OF THE YEAR, 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box |, Malden, Mass. 





Bor Christmas Gifts JV Whe Perry Pictures 
sunjiey fisa3ey 2410 a 219 svujsi1g) 10] 





Madonna and Child — Sichel 


HOME 





Sistine Madonna 








The Mainsprings of Reading for Children 
Are Pleasure, Interest, and Inspiration 
qualities that are possessed in a high degree by the 
following books from third to eighth grade inclusive. 





GEOGRAPHY 


HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 


Author of “Stories of Our Mother Earth,” etc. 





_ Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. Tested 
in the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. Home 
Geography has risen in popularity. 


Crown 8vo. 240 pages. 135 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 











NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Hiawatha Industrial Reader. Proudfoot. UHalftones. .50 

Vocational Reader. Pressey. Halftones, from photo- 
graphs. 

Little Pioneers. Warren. Line drawings by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. 

Camp Fire and Trail. Ford. Colored frontispiece, maps, 
halftones. 75 

Hindu Tales. Williston. Color plates by Maud Hunt Squire. .50 

Indian Legends. Washburne. Color plates by Frederick 
Richardson. 

Overall Boys in Switzerland. Grover. 
Bertha Corbett Melcher. 

Greek Photoplays. Seachrest. Photographs with text 
unfold the story as on the screen. Photogravures by 
Blashfield. 

Washington: A Virginia Cavalier. Lirrie Lives or 
GREAT MeN. Mace. Halftones; line drawings, and 
portraits. -35 

Aids to Vivid Expression 
DRAMATIC READER SERIES 


Storyland in Play. Book One. Skinner. Color plates 


-75 
-45 


45 
Color plates by 


-50 


by Mary L. Spoor. Gr. 1-2. 45 
Stories to Act. Book Two. Wickes. Color plates by 

Maud Hunt Squire. Gr. 2. 45 
Story Hour Plays. Book THRrere. Goman. Color plates 

by Clara Powers Wilson. Gr. 3-4. 45 


Sunbonnets and Overalls: A Dramatic READER AND AN 
OpereTTA. Hogate-Grover. Color Plates by Bertha 
Corbett Melcher. Gr. 1. -40 

Fairy Plays for Children. Goodlander. Halftones. Gr.2-3. .40 


Write for full list—82 winners 
Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 
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BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS. 


For the glad Christmas Season nothing is so pleasing to the children or to the parents as a public entertain, 
composed entirely of original matter especially written for the purpose, and all are arranged by persons of Wide 
features, while all the others contain much material that is appropriate to or can be adapted to such occasion q 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “‘speaks his piece.” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. ByE.C. &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
for this book. For chikiren of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 





HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. By 
Alice M. Kellogg. The real jolly spirit of the great holidays is in 
every page. Complete programs for Christmas and autumn, Fe 
children from five to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents. 


JOLLY DIALOGUES. By Willis N. Bugbee. A collection of new 
and original dialogues for children of five to fifteen. They are easy 
to do and humorous. Costumes and scenery, when ne essary, Very 
simple. Paper binding, 25 cents. ae 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg 
This book contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties for this trying season 
of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. Paper binding 
[25 cents. ; 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimfy| 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 
etc. Not a dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection, For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook, 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Panto. 





own piece. For children of seven years. Paper mimes, Tambourine cand Fan Drills, Tableaux 
binding, 15 cents. Christmas etc. For children of “five to fifteen years, Paper 
Entertainments Minding, 25 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 


This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- 
dren of ten years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 
opular authors. For children of twelve years. 


aper binding, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep- 
tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, 
Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 


simple. 





By Alice M. Kellogg. A 
book that is new and quaint. 
Contains a collection of 
prose and poetic selections, 
carols, short plays, drills, 
and almost every other kind 
of entertainment for the 
Jolly Christmas Season. 
Here you will find what you 
want for the tot of five, as 
well as for the “big” boy 
or girl of fifteen. 
and scenery very pretty, but 


Among the many good 
things are ‘“‘The Dance of 
the Snowflakes,’’ Christmas 
Pictures from ‘‘The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Offerings by Children 
from other Lands.”’ 


Paper binding, 25 cents 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Composed of a number of original 
and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. 
Rook. Everything specially prepared for this 
volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill 
and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. Success 
of every drill assured. For children of five t 
fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


By E.C.& LJ 


Costumes 


Humorous Speakers and Dia. 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations 








YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 


a hundred short declamations, every one ot which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 
LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 
PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. A varied, well-balanced book, which 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 
place. The dialogues are all simple and easily 
learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 


binding, 25 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles 


C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
volume. One of the best booksin print. Fcr 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 








By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces 
make their first appearance in this volume, while a number 
of others are original creations of the compiler, No reader wishing 
to keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this book 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. One of the’most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 


among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coat 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist's 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, ete 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless 


the best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainments. 


Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


ment. But just where to get the material is a serious problem. These books solve it. Many of them are 
experience in preparation of entertainment books. A number of them are devoted exclusively to Christmas 
They contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. For any 
ordinary stage or platform. Easy costumes. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By SaraS. Rice, 
These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Charles C. Shoemaker. It contains many 
original exercises, dialogues, and novel 
entertainments suitable especially for the 
Christmas Holidays as well as for Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, étc. Paper, 30 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FORALL THE YEAR. 
By Clara J. Denton. Foreach holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, plays. Among the days pre- 
vided for are New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Easter and Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 








MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 
Every dialogue is full of life and action. It 
is composed of the best contributions of more than 
thir.y of the leading writers, and is so varied 
as 1o suit all grades of performers. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. In variety of subject and adap- 
tation to occasion this book has special points 
of merit, and the dialogues are both interesting 
and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


The new 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks and older people, and furnishes 
a great range and diversity of sentiment. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 
Provision is made for young and old, grave 
and gay. The subjects are well chosen, and 
thz dialogues full of life and sparkle. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 


Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among 





One Hundred 
Choice Selections 
Number 40 


volume in a 
famous series of recitation 
books. This number is pre- 
pared by a public reader of 
national reputation, Prof. 
Henry Gaines Hawn. The 
book contains one hundred 
pieces, prose and poetry, 
humor and pathos, adapted 
for all ages and occasions. 
Among the authors repre- 
sented are: Kipling, Mase- 
field, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 
Ellis Parker Butler, Bliss 
Carman, Dorothy Dix, 
Bryant, S. E Kiser, 


Paper binding, 30 cents 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett 
Contains a wide variety of new and original 
dialogues expressly prepared for this work by a 
corps of especially qualified writers. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 
SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 


John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the |vading 
orators and writers of all ages and nations. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 


Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This : ollec- 
tion comprises speeches from the most eminent 
clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, 
and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted 
to.every kind of temperance occasion. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 
and Recita:ions. By John H. Bechtel. An ex- 
cellent collection of 150 pieces, suited to Sunday- 
school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 
Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Com- 








them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 
Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Prill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the more 
popular and pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it’’—found just what is wanted for use in 
Day School, Sunday School, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
gteat writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the chil- 
dren learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. By Rosamond Livingstone McNaught. 
Sunday Schools, Day Schools, the Home Circle, all demand good 
material for Christmas. This book contains just what is wanted. 
Every piece is absolutely new, not a single one having been pre- 
viously published. It contains nothing but Christmas Recitations 
In prose and poetry, suited to young and old. Price, 30 cents. 


10 any address upon receipt of price 


posed of originally prepared responsive exercises, 
dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to 
all kinds of exercises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 
Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor 
Entertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the 
Amateur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 
adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville materialis hard toget. This book 
contains an abundance of the best, all writ- 
ten to order by one who knows how to do 
it well. There are jokes, monologues, dia- 
logues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, 
and short farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By 
B. L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely 
in character, thus affording an unusual vari- 
ety. The scenery required isin no instance 
difficult, the situations are always _in- 
genious, and the plots are such as to hold 
the attention of an audience from the be- 


ginning totheend. Paper binding, 30 cents 








is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


924 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


“Story-approach”” method with 
emphasis on phrasing. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 32 cents. 

Just published. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 
AND THE LARGEST 
is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


the new book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully 
graded. All pictures incolors. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total 
material, 8,000 words. Price, 30 cents. Just published. 


PLAY AWHILE: 


A Dramatic Reader for the Second Year 
By M, A. DOHENY. Price, 50 cents. Just published. 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 


By E, A. & M. F. BLAISDELL 


For first-year reading 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 40c. 
CHERRY-TREE CHILDREN, 40c. 


For second-year reading 





POLLY AND DOLLY, 40c. 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK,  40c. 
TWILIGHT TOWN, 40c. 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS, 40c. 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY,  40c. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


How to Learn Easily, Dearborn $1.00 
Workmanship in Words, Ketley $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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MENTAL STRAIN 


exhausts the vital phosphates 
from the brain cells 
















Phosphates are vital constituents of 
the bodily tissues. When worry, anx- 
iety, overwork or loss of sleep cause 
mental strain, the brain cells are de- 
pleted of their phosphates, and these 
elements must be replaced before nor- 
mal conditions can be reestablished. 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
ower are ee in an agreeable 
orm, in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a 

scientific preparation which nourishes 

brain, nerves, tissuesand blood. When- 
ever mental strain or depression is felt 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 
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(WORTH YOUR NOTICE! 





Morning Exercises for All the Year (60c) 


28 poems, etc. 


Adopted by New York City, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, etc 
the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


Number Stories (60c) 


published. A distinctly “new 


grades. The teacher reads the story, the class works the problems. 
Best Memory Gems (15c) 


in ethics. For all grades. 


Weaver’s New Schooi Songs (16c—per doz. $1.75) 


The Best Christmas Book (30c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 192 pages. , 

Best Primary Recitations (15c) 
By Winifred A. Hoag. 88 pages. 

District-School Dialogues (30c) 
By MarieIrish. 160 pages 5 

Twelve Plays for Children (30c) 


By Elizabeth F. Guptill. 160 pages. 


of material, for all grades 


We truly believe that many teachers will appreciate the value of the above list 


fund your money. 


144 large pages. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


‘*The House of Better Material’’ 
312 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 





By Joseph C. Sindelar. 252 pages. Cloth. UHas been adopted by New 
York City, the U. S. Government (for Indian Schools) and hundreds of 
towns and cities. Recommended in State Courses of Study. Four large 
editions printed in less than two years. Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 


Language Games for All Grades (withcards) 65c 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 90 pages. Cloth. (with 53 cards for pupils’ use.) 


Recommended by everybody. Contains 30 games designed to establish 


By Alhambra G. Deming. 205 poses Cloth. The first book of its kind 

-thought” idea. The way you should liked 
to have been taught arithmetic yourself — the only real way. Will bring 
freshness and enthusiasm into the arithmetic work of the intermediate 


By Joseph C. Sinlelar. 93 pages. Four hundred quotations, with lessons 


By Thomas B. Weaver. 96 large pages. A new school song book that you 
simply cannot overlook and keep yourself and class happy. For all grades. 


Four fresh, new entertainment books, each containing over a dollar’s worth 


These are some things that we can unqualifiedly reccommend to teachers. 
In these days of many books, it is sometimes difficult to make the right selections. 


These books contain real merit. We guarantee them to please you, or will re- 


Our 1917 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready! —the 
complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. 


BARNETT’S BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP 


By C. A. BARNETT, Supervisor of the 
Penmanship Department, Public 


Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


It teaches good plain handwriting as demanded 
by business. 

The alphabetical forms are rational and easily 
made. 


The instruction throughout combines both form 
and movement, all the letter forms being 
based on movement. 


Systematic and constant review is provided. 

The copies are essentially human, being repro- 
duced from actual handwriting. 

The copies are presented in loose-sheet form, 
each sheet having at the top only a single 
exercise with ample space for practice 
below. 


Four Portfolios. Each for two years. 
Price, each, from 20 to 32 cents. 





BECKLEY-CARDY CO., Dept. 2B 
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Principles to Aid in Discipline 
Flora Milner Harrison 


Even the most carefully regulated schools are not with- 
out some friction, and every teacher sooner or later faces 
problems of discipline which are far more easily solved if, 
before the critical moment, she has at least a general plan 
of action mapped out. 

To begin with, it is well to avoid bringing on a situation 
that will have to be dealt with later. A successful city 
principal warns his teachers against such action toward a 
child as will create an unpleasant situation. He points 
out the fact that when a teacher takes charge of a class and 
sets about the task of becoming acquainted with her new 
pupils she may act in such a way as to avoid many potential 
difficulties. On the other hand, she may have such an 
attitude toward the class or toward one pupil as will bring 
on friction that might be saved. 

This principal advises, in the second place, that when a 
teacher finds friction is rising between herself and a pupil 
she make a written diagnosis of the matter, stating ex- 
plicitly the trouble, and giving something of the child’s 
temperament. This writing will easily prove to her whether 
it is merely a case of her thinking the child troublesome 
or bad or whether there is really reasonable ground for her 
complaint. It will invariably justify either herself or the 
pupil, will show her where either she or the pupil is wrong. 

She may then keep this report in her desk. It may show 
her the way to correct the matter with no further study. 
If this is not the case, she may file the report with the 
principal, and with it before them the two may be able to 
handle the case. It will show the principal that the teacher 
is not making a vague complaint, and will give him some- 
thing tangible upon which to work, if he has to take up the 
matter. 

Still another purpose the report serves is that if the 
parent is dissatisfied with the teacher’s manner, or if the 
teacher finds it best to go to the parent in regard to the 
case, she has this written report, dated, showing definitely 
what the trouble is and what attention she has given to it. 
In any case it is evidence of the fact that she has made a 
study of the pupil’s difficulty or lack of harmony and that 
she has given it a careful, fair diagnosis. A trial of this 
plan will very probably prove that it has merit — whether 
the teacher has a school to herself and the report is seen by 
no one else, or if she be in a large system, where it may go 
to principal or board. 

In the third place, says this principal, when giving direc- 
tions or when correcting a pupil, always stay on the spot 
until the pupil has left. There is a bit of psychology in this; 
and as in the case of the written report, the teacher will 
see its merit upon trial. If the teacher stay in the place 
from which she spoke she is in a more dignified position and 
she carries her point better than if she be the first to turn 
and leave. Let the pupil leave first. This applies par- 
ticularly to any trouble that may arise on the playground. 

To avoid creating situations that will later have to be 
handled in addition to those that will come of their own 
accord, to state in writing the cause of friction between her- 
self and a pupil, to remain in place when correction must 
be given are three principles that will save much of the 
wear and tear that comes through the year and will help 
the teacher preserve a calm and an attitude of justice that 
will give her faith in herself. 
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Being a School Mother 


Grace Clee Smith 


sc 


H, Teacher, we have a new name for you! We 
talked about it coming to school and we have 
decided that you are our school mother.”’ 

Never shall I forget the thrill of joy and satis- 
faction which followed this somewhat breathless announce- 
ment made by a little girl, evidently the spokesman for a 
group of rosy, merry children, one morning last spring. I 
understood the emotions of the soldier when awarded the 
Victoria Cross. 





Good-morning 


A couple of years ago I had sought out a little one-room 
school in an isolated community of the Massachusetts hills 
in order to work out, if possible, some long-cherished plans 
for the teaching of country boys and girls. In spite of the 
alleged utter hopelessness of this type of school, the proba- 
bilities are that, in diminishing numbers, it will be with us 
for some time; therefore, I argued, why not make the most 
and the best of its possibilities? The idea of “mothering”’ 
a little school of this sort had long fascinated me, but my 
interest in the matter was crystallized into determination by 
the words of a lecturer —a specialist in psychology and child- 
study — to the effect that the ideal school of the future 
would be like a big family in charge of a teacher in whom 
the mother qualities were predominant. 

So I entered upon a most interesting experience and, be- 
lieving that the school-mother, as well as the home-mother, 
should provide for her children’s all-around welfare — physi- 
cal, mental and moral — I have sought to bring this about 
through a spirit of co-operation. From the very first it has 
been our school and we have worked to make it a comfort- 
able, attractive, helpful and happy place. 





As all four of these characteristics of a successful home g 
school depend much upon cleanliness and order, we early 


set about an enthusiastic and energetic campaign — a sort 
of protracted house cleaning. We swept, we scrubbed, we 
sorted, we discarded, we arranged, we labeled; and. when 


we had finished, our “plant,” from the lowest desk drawer 
to the highest closet shelf, was good to look upon as wel 
as convenient to use. Has it remained so? Oh, yes! 
Committees were appointed to look after the various duties 
of “‘school-keeping”’ and changed often enough to give the 
children variety of work, thus affording an excellent Op. 
portunity for demonstration and training in the “beg 
ways.” Of course all this did, and still does, occupy cop. 
siderable time, but it isa good kind of industrial work andjs 
certainly well “adapted to the need.” Moreover, it has 
provided most desirable and wholesome exercise for the 
children, whose short recitations and long seat-periods, pe. 
cessitated by the numerous classes, would otherwise resy)t 
quite naturally in considerable restlessness. 

We did not “garnish” —at least, not immediately. 
Instead, one Saturday in the solitude of the empty schod- 
room, I gently but firmly removed the well-meant but ill. 





Preparing the Cocoa 


chosen decorations and — well, the faithful and loyal stove 
told no tales. After this “purgation of superfluities” (gor- 
geous calendars, penny reproductions and children’s draw- 
ings, all more or less tattered and fly-specked), the wal 
spaces seemed so restful that we soon became reconciled to 
their bareness and enjoyed all the more the wonderful autumn 
scenes framed by our windows. Later on a “fund” was 


The Nature Study Class Caring for An Injured Finger Giving a Good Time to Our Youngest Pupil 
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The Water is Brought from a Neighbor’s Well 


established by the means of sales and contributions, and now 
four beautiful pictures, appropriately framed and properly 
hung, really adorn our walls and daily enrich our lives. 
As water for all purposes has to be brought from a neigh- 
bor’s well some little distance away, the school offered but 
ganty provision for ablutions. A rough woodshed opening 
fom the school-room served asa general supply room, and 
out there we rigged up a tidy wash-stand from packing boxes. 
Soon hand-washing before eating grew into an established 
custom and as the cooler days came we heated the water, 
making it ‘“‘sudsy”’ with a soap shaker, thus adding to the 
enjoyment as well as the efficacy of the cleansing process. 
In this same room the boys put up the fixtures for the paper 
towels and the hooks for the individual drinking cups (gray 
enamel, initialed with white paint) both of which sanitary 
measures were introduced through a timely reference to cer- 
tain state laws. The girls made curtains of dark gingham 
to protect the cups and the few other dishes from dust, and 
also, by daily cleaning, kept the whole outfit in good condi- 
tion. 

Last fall the school authorities made over this shed into 





Washing the Dishes 


¥Most convenient “work-room” fitted with a big supply 
doset, plenty of shelves (including two wide ones, hinged 
tothe wall to serve as folding tables), a sand-table that can 
betolled about on casters and, crowning glory of all, a white 
enamel sink! How we have enjoyed this remodeled room! 
The girls cheerfully ripped up and made over the gingham 
airtains they had so carefully sewn the year before and also 
stitched some very attractive sash-curtains of ecru 
stim to match those previously made for the school-room. 
curtained shelves over the sink are used for the cups 
and other dishes, while the open ones at the other end of the 
tom contain a “ Model Store” equipment — a device for 
arithmetic which is doubly popular with these 

ren on account of there being no “real ”storein town. 

At the time these alterations were made, an addition to 
: school-house’ was built containing new toilets, a com- 
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Clean Up Day 


modious woodshed- (where the boys have fixed up a rough 
bench for their own use in carpentry and basketry), and 2 
small horse-shed for the convenience of the superintenden’ 
and other visitors. 

Our “family” has been made up of from sixteen to 
twenty-eight children all of whom bring their lunches. This 
makes the noon hour one of the most important parts of the 
day and we have tried to make it contribute to our mutual 
well-being. As we are too large a company to eat at one 
table we use our desks, protected by white oil-cloth covers, 
and have the jolliest kind of a time at our midday meal. 
It seemed desirable to supplement our cold food with a 
hot dish of some kind and cocoa was chosen because of its 
popularity and its easy preparation. The children bring 
the necessary ingredients from home and the work is done 
by the committees in charge, who mix the cocoa, cook it 
on the school-room stove, serve it from small trays and 
later wash the dishes and “table-cloths.” Once in two 
months we celebrate the birthdays which have occurred 
during that time. A huge cake, frosted, initialed and gay 
with candles makes of that noon a truly festal occasion 
and the children look forward to it for weeks. 

A few minor accidents led to the equipment of my top 
desk drawer for a first-aid station. The cleansing and 
bandaging of a cut or bruised finger or toe was always 
watched with great interest, while the first extraction of a 
sliver with a sterilized needle called forth so much question 
and comment that an impromptu lesson upon malevolent 
germs was given on the spot. In our new quarters we have 
a little built-in cabinet which contains these emergency 
supplies and the children take great pride in its orderly 
arrangement. 














Good-night 


Visitors comment upon the pleasant atmosphere of free- 
dom and happiness which prevails in our school. It is, I 
think, very largely due to the strong bonds of friendliness 

(Continued on page 6 10) 
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Fifty Concrete Ways to Hold Attention 


Estelle Hinton 


Primary Supervisor, State Normal School, Springfield, Mo. 


VERY small boy of seven was corrected for saying, 
A “You was” and “We was.” After the third cor- 
&. rection, he stopped his tale of woe which he had 
been telling, and said seriously, “You see I can’t 

help it. I have lost my grammar this summer.” 

Many a teacher finds that she too has lost something; 
something which helps her hold her class attention, and she 
cannot analyze her failure. She needs new methods for 
getting and holding attention. The following devices have 
all been tried. There are suggestions which will aid any 
primary teacher working under any condition or in any 
environment. The old pedagogical principles are observed 
with concrete illustrations 

1 Vary the Work. In a reading lesson, one day have 
the pupils at seats to read; the next time, have them go to 
the front of the room and face the class; again, let one row 
stand at a time, this row to be seated as soon as all have 
read; again, select the best readers first to read a dialogue, 
taking the slower readers last, or let the boys and girls 
have a reading match, placing emphasis on intelligent 
reading. 

2 Correlate the Lessons; e. g., if some live animal, as a 
dog, cat, turtleor rabbit, is brought into the room, use this 
material for the nature lesson. For the spelling, teach a 
few important words necessary to write some sentence 
about the animal. For language have sentences written, 
using the vocabulary taught. For drawing have outline 
sketches of the animal made on board or paper. The same 
idea can be used with the gardening, the story work, etc. 

3 Keep the voice well modulated. A well modulated voice 
means poise and command. Any individual must control 
himself before he can control others. 

4 Watch the position of the class. For first and second 
grades, hands on knees is a more natural position than hands 
on desks. When the position grows careless, it is better 
to get the child in position through a motion of hands or 
eyes, rather than words, as spoken commands interfere 
with the thought of the pupils. 

5 Enunciate clearly. When the teacher speaks dis- 
tinctly, the pupils can justly be held accountable for direc- 
tions given. If the teacher enunciates clearly, she will not 
tolerate slovenly speech by the pupils. 

6 Keep all drill work sharp and quick. The spirit of 
competition must enter into the drill work. Relay races, 
spelling or arithmetic matches, etc., make children study 
and make them interested in their work. The teacher’s 
voice and manner must show interest and animation. 
Quick decisions over disputed points are necessary. Any 
partiality kills class interest and attention. : 

7 Use flash work. Use the cards for arithmetic prob- 
lems or sentences on the board. Erase as soon as the 
writing is completed. Interest is added if the children’s 
names are used in the sentences. This flash work can be 
used the first week of school in the recognition of figures and 
later in the combination work. Any work in the four 
processes is good. In making the flash arithmetic cards 
omit the signs; ¢. g., show a card with 


= o> 


and say and or plus; or, less or minus. 

8 When you touch a word or sentence on the blackboard, 
remove the pointer at once. This compels the child to give 
attention to keep up with the work and it also places re- 
sponsibility on the child. 

9 With blackboard work, having a child look at a sentence 
and then close eyes and give the sentence, concentrates at- 
tention, rests the eyes and causes the child to work for the 
thought or the whole mental picture. 

10 Ina recitation, call on the children unexpectedly, es- 


pecially on the ones whose attention wanders. If an oral 
spelling lesson is heard in the same order, children will learn 
to count the words that should be theirs and they ceage 
to feel responsibility for the entire lesson. 

11 Observe special days or events as Thanksgiving, Christ. 
mas, Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Circus Day, 
birthdays, picnics, etc. This varies the work, broadens 


the interest and the newness does much to hold attention, 
12 If attention lags, pause for a moment in the middle 
of a sentence. Try to get the eyes and attention of every 


child before you conclude your sentence. 

13 Change the atmosphere. If the class are restless and 
inattentive, throw up the windows and give physical exer. 
cises and breathing exercises for two minutes. Have the 
work quick and snappy. 

14 Sometimes inattention is caused by the light falling 
wrong on the eyes, causing physical discomfort and injury 
to the eyes. Sit down at the children’s desks and test the 
light, the writing on the board, etc. You will know definitely 
what the physical discomforts are. 

15 Lower the voice. Say to the class, “You will hay 
to keep very quiet to hear what I say.” If some child is not 
inclined to help, the class isolate him. 

16 See that the class understand the work assigned. }f 
the task is foo easy or too difficult, attention will lag. 

17 Set up problems; e. g., “Here is a key —ag. See 
how many words you can write containing this key;” 
or “Read your lesson and make a list of all the descriptive 
phrases you can find;” or “Find three reasons in your le 
son which tell that Jack was honest.” 

18 Have short recitation periods and change the work 
often. During this period have vigorous work. A recita- 
tion or study period which is too long cultivates careless, 
inattentive habits. 

19 Give attention yourself. Plan carefully and keep 
mentally alert so as to meet situations promptly. 

20 Before beginning a story, have the class listen to the 
ticking of the clock. When the room is perfectly quiet be 
gin your story with the right atmosphere. 

21 = Let the teacher play question mark. Every thought 
must be expressed clearly, or she can’t understand it; the 
name of every: flower brought in must be told her, for she 
wants to know, etc. Children enter into this play idea 
beautifully. 

22 In reading a new story to the class stop and let a few 
comment on the probable ending. Then they will be eager 
to see how the story really ends. 

23 When some direction is lost through inattention, 
always call on some pupil to give the direction, instead of 
giving the direction yourself. 

24 Use games; e. g., have two captains and a score 
keeper. Start the tables. If one side misses, the other 
side has a chance. Every miss counts against the side. 
The side having the smallest score wins. 

25 Use the restless pupil for monitor. If he fails in his 
lesson, then he loses his position until he brings his work 
up. 

26 In questioning, state the question first and then cil 
on an individual. This aids in holding class interest. 

27 Occasionally have class close books. The teachet 
reads a paragraph and some child tells what is read. 

let the class take pencil and paper and illustrate the pam 
graph, or reproduce it. 

28 Group or seat the ciass with care. The child wit 
weak eyes or poor hearing should be in the front, closet 
the board and close to the teacher. Put the mischievos 
boy in the back of the room where he will interfere but 
little. 

29 See that your attitude commands respect. 1 have 
spoken of the mental attitude. The physical is very ™ 
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portant. The teacher must stand erect, speak distinctly, 
walk lightly, have an orderly desk, etc., if she wants the 
pupils to have these habits. 

30 Plan definitely. It is impossible to hold attention 
unless the teacher has her material organized and unless 
she has a definite aim in view. 

31 Use music to cultivate attention. Play softly and 
have the class tap softly. Change the music guddenly to 
heavier sounds and have the tapping change. Stop sud- 
denly and have the tapping cease. Play fast, then slow. 
Change your way of giving the work and keep the class 
guessing. 

32 Try the silent game. If the room is noisy, get the 
room perfectly quiet and then write commands on the board; 
e. g., “Susie, please close the door.” “James, please erase 
the board.” “Susie, please get the paper by your desk,” 
etc. Any one who makes any noise in moving must sit 
or stand at one side of the room until the game ends. Every 
command must be executed without noise. 

33. When a child Joses his place in reading, have him 
stand until he finds his place. He watches while others 
read, then after he has read, he passes to his seat again. 

34 Letting ‘wo rows compete for a mark in reading holds 
class attention. This causes class co-operation and good 
team work. The points noted are words which have to be 
told (the other side supply them), stumbling, failure to bring 
out the thought, and lack of feeling and lack of sympathy. 

35 Movement holds attention. A teacher who moves 
too much will make a class nervous. Quietly change the 
position from the front to the back of the room. Pass down 
the aisle and whisper a word of encouragement to one who 
is trying; help one who is finding the work hard, as in 
writing, formation of figures or some attempted handwork. 
When a teacher changes her position, she gets the room 
from a new viewpoint. 

36 Novelty appeals to a child. If there is too much new, 
the child becomes abnormal in his desire for something 
different. Use just enough of the new to keep up a healthy 
interest. New devices for word drills, new games for speed 
and accuracy in the arithmetic, new songs, variation in the 
physical exercises, all aid in holding attention. Keep the 
children guessing as to what will happen next. 

37. A tidy, orderly room aids in holding attention. If 
paper gets on the floor use the silent game under number 32. 
If flowers are brought in, arrange them neatly and artis- 
tically. Require each child to erase his board clean and 
leave the chalk under the eraser or stacked in one corner. 
Keep waste paper out of the desks and keep a neat desk 
yourself. > 

38 Let the pupils do the work. The teacher must be 
the guide. The pupils should do the measuring of liquids, 
the measuring of heights and distances; they should pass 
papers for class work, take up material, as papers, oilcloths, 
painting water, alphabet cards, etc. Only those who pay 
attention to their task can do this monitor work. 

39 Using stars on the spelling tablet for a perfect lesson 
wil help hold class interest and class attention. The danger 
in this lies in the fact that with many inexperienced teachers 
the device becomes more important than the lesson. Keep 
the device in the background. Praise the perfect lesson 
more than the number of stars. 

40 Use headmarks in spelling. This will sometimes aid 
attendance as well as attention, but it has its dangers, same 
as the star device. Have a definite understanding about 
the headmark. The persons must stand head an entire 
lesson or an entire week. Have the rules definitely under- 
stood and require obedience. If you break the rules for 
one, then you must do it for all. Have the class consent 
to suspend the rules in an exceptional case, but the feacher 
who does, will be said to have favorites. 

41 In spelling, have a definite end in view. If the class 
knows that the words learned are to be used in writing up a 
pleasant experience, or a note of invitation or a letter to 
mother or some sick friend, the children work much harder 
tomaster the words. This is a fine way to hold class atten- 
tion, ° 
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42 Have short periods. From fifteen to twenty minutes 
is long enough for all subjects except handwork, nature 
and story. These subjects require more time on account 
of material to be passed and the drawing, paper-cutting, etc., 
which belong with them. 

43 Put your work on the board in a forceful, attractive 
way. Work rapidly; write clearly and legibly; arrange the 
work neatly. 

44 When a word or a number is missed, do not call atten- 
tion to the mistake. Pass to the next pupil. If he can’t 
call the word or the number, and give the correct answer, 
pass down the line until the work is given correctly. Re- 
ward in some way the child who was giving close attention, 
as, putting the name on the Honor Roll, an extra headmark, 
a story book to read, etc. 

45 If a story has several characters in it, ask them to 
listen closely and be ready to tell which character they like 
best and why. Each must defend his character. This 
arouses fine mental activity. 

46 Use dramatization; e. g., let one act some part of the 
reading lesson. Let others read the part that they think 
was dramatized, or let them ée/l the part of the lesson 
dramatized. 

47 Whisper a command or suggestion to the child who is 
doing wrong. If his name is called out, he becomes the 
center of attention and this is exactly the thing you wish 
to avoid. . 

48 Start a story and stop at an interesting place. Say, 
“To-morrow at 9, I will complete the story.” If you had 
good attention you are not apt to have any tardies the next 
morning. 

49 Use story books to aid class attention. Let each 
pupil bring a story book or two from his home library. 
The teacher should read every book that is brought, and if 
any are objectionable, she should tactfully get rid of the 
books. For the children who get the lessons quickly and 
perfectly, let them select books, and after a story is read use 
the reading periods occasionally, and have each give a re- 
port on his book. This makes the class work to have good 
recitations and also to work rapidly. 

50 In music, let three or four of the best singers try a new 
song first. After they sing it correctly, the others give 
closer attention and imitate the childish voices better than 
the mature voice of the teacher. 


The Thankfulest Time 
Thankfulest time of all Thanksgiving? 
When in Church you hear the choir, 
And feel squirmy-glad inside you 
When their notes go high and higher? 


Thankfulest time of all Thanksgiving? 
When you're smelling — if you’re able — 
But not tasting, all the good things 
That are waiting on the table? 


When you’re sitting in your high-chair — 
Littlest one of all the dozen — 

And dear Grandpop hands your plate first, 
Saying, “For the hungriest cousin” ? 


Afterwards, when, grown folks busy, 
You are playing with the others, 
All the big and little cousins, 
And your sisters and your brothers? 


Thankfulest time of all Thanksgiving? 
Listen — when the fire’s a glory, 

And in Grandma’s lap you cuddle 
While she tells the Pilgrim story, 


And she rocks and sings a little, 
“Hush, my dear!” Sure as you’re living, 
You're so sleepy and so comfy — 
That’s the best time of Thanksgiving! 
—A.E. A, 
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Child Verse in Illustration 


Florence M. Pettee 


Read carefully through to class. Then write on board 
as follows, underlining the following important story words. 
Use orange chalk: 

Down in the cornfield, low on the ground, 
Such a funny old face I found — 
Round as the full moon, bright, shining gold, 
Lights up the night when the day is old. 
Run, run, run, fast as you can! 
Down through the darkness 
Rolls the Jack-o’-Lantern Man! 


Within upper left square draw horizon line slightly below 
center and irregular in line, keeping a slight V to right 
of center. Above this draw three quarters moon, keeping 
this to right of center for good arrangement. From the 
dip in horizon line, draw flat curve to right margin for be- 
ginning of road, then double this line for width of path, as 
indicated. 


Reread lines to class. Proceed to next or second square. 
Make it ascornfield by adding, first, the three distant, 
against the moon, stalks. Then show the remaining 
three, keeping the two nearest the Jargest for perspective 
or distance. 


Reread the “Run — run run’ — then, to the right 
of center, on path, draw circle for Jack-o’-Lantern Man 
and add cap, face and legs. Draw shade lines as 
indicated. 

The lower picture shows the word-story of “Jack-o’- 
Lantern Man,” completed with a variation of shape and 


arrangement. 

When completed, have children discover when every 
story-word, underlined, appears within the picture. This 
exercise covers the material for memory lyrics, story- 
telling in verse, illustration for simple story- telling dra wing 
and the importance of real, picture-imagining words. 





The Dawning of the Day—An Irish Folk Song 


FAINNE GEAL AN LAE. 
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One morning early I walked forth 
By the margin of Lough Lene; 

The sunshine dressed the trees in green, 
And summer bloomed again; 

I left the town and wandered on 
Through fields all green and gay; 

And whom should I meet but Colleen-dhas, 
By the dawning of the day. 


No cap or cloak this maiden wore, 
Her neck and feet were bare; 

Down to the grass in ringlets fell 
Her glossy golden hair; 





A milking pail was in her hand, 
She was lovely, young and gay; 
She bore the palm from Venus bright, 
By the dawning of the day. 


On a mossy bank she sat her down, 
With the milk pail by her side; 
She sang so soft, she sang so sweet, 

The birds forgot to hide; 
“Oh summer fair, don’t haste away, 
But longer with us stay, 
For morning’s light is shining bright 
By the dawning of the day” 
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JACK OLANTERN MAN. 


Florence M). Fettee. Montclain(Nd)High 


formerly ial 
Supervisor of Art, Vt. State Normal Tr Dchools 


DOWN IN THE CORNFIELD, LOW ON THE GROUND, 
SUCH A FUNNY OLD FACE I FOUND 


ROUND AS THE FULL MOON, BRIGHT, SHINING GOLD— 
LIGHTS UP THE NIGHT, WHEN THE DAY |S-OLD: 
RUN, RUN, RUN, FAST AS YOU CAN, 
DOWN THROUGH THE DARKNESS 
ROLLS THE JACK O” LANTERN MAN! 
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Language Lessons for First Three Grades 


Catharine A. Denny 


Action Pictures 
T= method was devised to secure variety of thought 


and expression. It will be a help for picture de- 
scription in later grades. 

The teacher imagines a picture or pose and calls 
forward those whom she wishes to act. Then she whispers 
to them the plot and directions for acting. The others are 
intensely interested and watch every move, for the whis- 
pered consultation holds the attention well. 

When the pose has been held long enough the description 
follows. A child tells exactly what was done, giving names 
of the players and telling where the picture was staged. 
Next, the interesting part comes, for the imagination is set 
free, and all sorts of ideas and pictures are suggested by the 
acting. The story is now told, not as staged, but as it 
appeals to each child individually. The actors remain in 
their places till the stories, which will show variety and 
originality, are finished. 

After directing a few poses, the teacher may receive 
suggestions for plays. The child who thinks he has a good 
idea will whisper it to the teacher. If she approves, then 
he chooses his own actors, telling them the plot. They 
decide what to do and how to group themselves, always 
conferring in whispers. 

For instance, two children poke around with pointers, 
while a third pretends to pick up something from the floor. 
They are evidently nutting, and maybe they have been 
picnicking on Saturday, or perhaps they went for nuts after 
school. 

Again, one boy arranges another in a chair. With a 
board eraser for soap he makes passes over the other’s 
face, and with two fingers for shears, he attends to the 
hair. Those boys have been playing Barber. 

The following subjects make good action pictures: 


Jumping Rope 
Shoe Polishing 


Dusting and Sweeping 
Playing Horse 


Teaching School Fishing 
Taking a Picture Shoveling 
Minding Baby Carpenters 
A Parade Washing 
Sewing Ironing 


Pantomimes suggested by children are: 


Stamping and Posting a Letter 
Gardening 

Paper Boy 

Band Concert 

Playing Marbles 

Doctor’s Visit 

Maypole Dance 

Bed Making 


Violin Playing 
Playing Dentist 
The Cobbler 
Playing Barber 
Raising the Flag 
Flying a Kite 
Playing a Piano 
Spinning a Top 


Tue ActTuAL STORY 
Once Florence was in a pose in school. 
lieve that the teacher’s desk was a piano. 
crossed her hands to play. 


She made be- 
Sometimes she 


MAKE-BELIEVE STORIES 
A little girl could play the piano. She practiced a new 
piece to play at a concert. 
Once a little girl was fondof music. Her mother gave her 
a piano. When she grew up she became a music teacher. 
She went to all the schools to teach music. 


FisHInc (Actual Story) 
Michael and James each took a pointer. 
believe they were fishing. 


fish. 


They made 
James pretended to catch a 


MAKE-BELIEVE STORIES 
Two boys went fishing. When they were tired holding 
the poles, they put down a net. They caught many fish, 
Once two men went fishing in the winter time. They 
picked the ice and made a hole in it. Then they put down 
their hooks and caught some fish. 


An ActTuAL Story 
Thomas and Alice were playing a picture game. Thomas 
played that he was taking Alice’s picture. First he fixed 
her hair-ribbon and dress. Then he looked at her through 
his fingers. Alice smiled. 


A MAKE-BELIEVE STORY 
Once a little girl went down town to have her picture 
taken. She wore her best dress and hat. The picture 
man turned her head a little and smoothed her dress. Then 
he snapped the camera. 


Emotion Poses and Expression Phrases 


When the children have become well acquainted with 
Action Pictures, poses may be taken which will express 
different emotions. Other children will give suitable 
phrases, at the same time manifesting the emotion by 
vocal and facial expression. Then all repeat the phrase. 
Expression in reading will gain much by this work and the 
vocabulary will be enlarged. 


HAPPINESS 

A group of children stand and chat pleasantly in low tones, 
Suddenly they throw back their heads and laugh joyously. 
The other children in the room give with much enthusiasm 
the following: 

Expressions — How joyful! 
Gracious me! How jolly! 
Isn’t it pleasant! 
merry they are! 


What happy children! 
Laughed heartily! Oh, dear! 
Aren’t they happy! What fun! How 
Ha, ha, ha! 


UNHAPPINESS 

A little girl sitting in a chair cries into her handkerchief 
while another girl tries to comfort her. 

Expressions — How unfortunate! Too bad! Poor thing! 
What a shame! How discouraged! Oh, dear! I wish I 
could comfort her! Sad at heart! What a pity! Alas! 
How discouraged! What can the matter be! Let us try 
to cheer her! ; 

Some children then present a toy to the little girl who 
brightens at once and shows appreciation for their 


KINDNESS 
Expressions — What kindness! How generous! 
a pleasing sight! What thoughtful children! 
ful she is! Such thoughtfulness! 


Isn’t it 
How grate- 


ADMIRATION 
Children admire a flower, toy, or any subject of the 
teacher’s choosing. 
Expressions — How beautiful! 
Perfectly lovely! Such beauty! 


Isn’t it wonderful! Oh! 


SURPRISE 

A boy reading at the teacher’s desk falls asleep and when 
he soon awakens shows great surprise. 

Expressions — How surprised! He was amazed! How 
astonished he was! Isn’t it surprising! He couldn't 
believe his eyes! 

Jingles Paraphrased 

Besides being entertaining and so compelling interest, 
this exercise, like Action Pictures, has great possibilities. 
It also makes a good written exercise, 
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The actors, chosen by the teacher, take positions, and 
another child recites the rhyme, after which it is dramatized. 
Then the make-believe stories follow. 


DING DONG BELL 
Ding dong bell, 
Pussy’s in the well. 
Who put her in? 
Little Johnny Green. 
Who pulled her out? 
Little Johnny Stout. 


One day a boy dropped a cat into the King’s well. The 
prince saw the cat in the well. He put a hook down and 
pulled up the cat. 


HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE 
Hey diddle diddle! 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon. 
The little dog laughed to see such fun 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


A cat once had a fiddle. One day he asked some friends 
to come to a party. When he began to play, the cow got 
excited and danced over the moon. The dish and spoon 
ran off together. 

Other useful jingles are Little Miss Muffet, Jack and Jill, 
Bye, Baby Bunting, Where Are You Going, My Pretty 
Maid? 


True Stories 


Stories concerning the child, a friend, or an animal make 
excellent subject matter. The teacher may relate an ex- 
perience of interest or a true story that she has read or 
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heard. The children like to tell of accidents, and will dwell 
on them entirely, if allowed, so it is well to suggest the sub- 
jects for them to talk on, as: 

When William was Lost. 

My Operation. 

The Hen that Hatched Ducks. 

The Crab and the Cat. 

When We Missed the Boat. 

Vacation Days. 


The Bird’s Nest in the Blind. 


Teach the children to ask questions of the speaker at 
the end of the story. 


STORIES 


One day I went to Davis’ Park. I fell from the top of a 
pole, and was unconscious. A man picked me up, and gave 
me some water. Then I was all right. 

Questions — Were you frightened? 


Did you go on the 
pole again? 


Did you have a headache? 


When I was three years old, I got lost one day. Some 
colored boys found me. They took me to a bake shop and 
sang tome. The policeman came along and took me to the 
station. Then my father came for me, and we went home. 


Oral Letters 


By telling letters aloud, the child is not at a loss for some- 
thing to say when he comes to the writing of them. Direct 
the children to address relatives, friends, or the teacher 
until they can give original letters whenever called for. 


DEAR May: 
I will come to see you Saturday. Meet me at the car. 
Your friend, 
MARGARET 


DEAR GRANDPA: 
I haven’t seen you for a long time. 
all painted. 


The boat is going nicely. It is 


Your loving grandson, 
WILLIAM 


DEAR ETHEL: 
Monday was my birthday. Why didn’t you come to my party? 
Your friend, 
ALICE 


When all the children can tell short letters, vary the 
exercise by sending answers to letters received. If a child 
says he will write to his grandmother let some other child 
volunteer to act in the capacity of grandmother. Then 
the sender of the letter and the recipient stand at opposite 
sidés of the room. The recipient has to think carefully to 
prepare a good answer. 


DEAR GRANDMA: 
How are you getting along in Philadelphia? Did you have a good 
time on the boat? 
Your loving 
Davip 


THe ANSWER 


DEAR Davin: 
I got home all right, but I was sick on the boat. Maybe I will come 
back soon. 
Your loving 
GRANDMA 


DEAR FRIEND: 
I am coming to see you next week. Will you meet me in Chelsea? 
Your friend, 
JOSEPH 


THE ANSWER 
DEAR JOSEPH: 


I will meet you at the depot. 


Then I will help you to carry your 
valise. 


Your friend, 
RAYMOND 
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The Story of Arachne 


(A November Reading Lesson for the Younger Ones) 


Minerva, or Athene, whichever name you like 
better, was the goddess of wisdom. Indeed, it is 
said she sprang forth, armed with shield and 
helmet, straight from the mighty brain of Jupiter 
himself, which, if true, is reason enough for her 
great wisdom. 

Minerva presided over all useful and also all 
ornamental arts of both men dnd women— spin- 
ning, weaving, agriculture, navigation — all these 
she understood and could direct. 

Moreover, she was always present upon the 
battle-field; not with the savage love for blood- 
shed that Mars gloried in and never failed to bring 
about, but with firm wisdom, justice, and ready 
always to take the part of the weak and ill-used. 

The beautiful city of Athens was her chosen seat, 
a prize awarded her by Jupiter in a contest with 
old Neptune. 

It was like this: Neptune and Athene both 
loved the beautiful plain, and both besought 
Jupiter to grant them the honor of its possession. 

“What can I do?” asked Jupiter; ‘you have 
asked for it, both together; and both in my sight 
are equally deserving.”’ 

“Let us contend for it,’ said Minerva. 

And so it was arranged, that, when next the sun 
rose in the east, Minerva and Neptune should come 
before the council on Mt. Olympus, bringing with 
them gifts for the people who dwell in the beautiful 
city. And to that one who brought the gift most 
useful, most helpful, should be given charge over 
the city. 

The sun arose, and the council gathered. 
Minerva and Neptune stood before the mighty 
judge. 

“T bring the horse,” said Neptune, “as my gift; 
with it man can plow, travel, and can carry war 
against his enemy.” 

“And I,” said Athene, “bring this little olive, 
from which a tree shall spring to furnish food and 
oil and shelter to the people.” 

Unlike gifts, were they not? For a long time 
the council sat in judgment; and at last, as you 
must already have suspected, the prize was awarded 
to Athene, and the city thus became her own. 

Most wisely did she rule the city; for never in 
all the history of the world has there been one so 
famous for beauty, for prowess, for art, and for 
great men and women. 

But in this city there dwelt a proud and haughty 
maiden, whose name was Arachne. She was a 
most wonderful spinner of wool and weaver of 
tapestry. Indeed her tapestries were so life-like, 
the trees and fruit so natural, that often the birds 
would come and try to alight upon the branches 
and peck at the fruit. And once, when she had 
woven a mountain and a rivulet, so true was it, 
that the nymphs came and knelt by the water to 
drink. 


*From “Myths of Old Greece,” by Mara L, Pratt. Published by Educational Pub- 
lishing Company. 


“You must have been a pupil of Minerva,” 
said the people; “no other could have taught you 
to do such perfect weaving.”’ 

Now, one would have supposed this would have 
made the little maiden’s heart beat fast with pride. 
But no, she would own no teacher. She wished, 
rather, that people should believe she taught 
herself unaided. 

‘Let the goddess herself come and contend with 
me,”’ said the foolish girl. ‘“‘I will soon show you 
all whether or not her work even can equal mine.” 

‘She comes,” said an angry voice near by; and 
there stood Minerva herself, a black frown upon 
her beautiful face. 

“Foolish girl!” said she; “‘do you not know that 
the gods brook no insult? Sit down at your loom, 
and we will indeed show the people to whom the 
honor is due.” 

Arachne shook with fear. She took her shuttle 
in her hand and began to weave; Minerva, too, 
seated herself at a loom near by. 

The looms hummed and buzzed; the shuttles 
flew; and slowly the tapestries grew before the 
eyes of the people, who stood in terror for Arachne’s 
fate. 

Arachne wove pictures of the gods in all the 
defeats that had ever come to them, and in all the 
wrongs they had ever done. 

Minerva wove pictures of the gods in their 
greatest victories, of Neptune ruling over the sea, 
and among the figures the august Jove himself 
sat proudly. 

“Shame upon you, Arachne,” said the people, 
“to so insult the gooddess. Shame! Shame upon 
you!” And then Minerva, touching the forehead 
of the saucy girl with her shuttle, so filled her heart 
with shame that she went away and hanged herself 
by the long threads of Tyrian colored wool with 
which she had been weaving. 

But when Minerva saw the foolish Arachne 
hanging from the tree, she said, “‘ Nay, nay, foolish 
girl, you shall not escape to the land of shades like 
this. Awake, and live; and forever more shall 
you and all your kin hang by your own threads, 
even as you are hanging now.” 

Then straightway the form of Arachne began to 
change. Her arms and legs began to shorten, her 
head grew small, and in this form, as spiders, be- 
hold, the descendants of Arachne have gone on 
spinning the threads with which they hang, from 
that time on till now, even as Minerva bade them 
do. 





Just a Joke 


The Peach was laughing to herself — 
Said she, “That jolly fellow — 
My neighbor who lives right next tree, 
So mellow and so yellow — 
Is called from rise to set of sun, 
A “Pair” — yet he is only one! — A. E. A. 
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Myth Studies 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


I (a) Tell the Story of Arachne 


A long time ago, in a country called Greece, there lived 
a maiden named Arachne. This maiden was very skilful 
with her hands. She could card and spin, and was known 
far and wide for the beauty of her weaving and her em- 
broidery. People came long distances to see and admire 
her work. Even the nymphs heard of her skill and left 
their fountains and groves to watch her while she was 
working, for her weaving was as beautiful while she was 
doing it as when it was finished. 

As the nymphs were watching her and admiring her one 
day, one of them said, “ Minerva herself must have taught 
you to weave.” 

Now Arachne loved her work and was proud of it, but 
she was conceited and could not bear to own that even a 
goddess could-teach her, so she replied, ‘No, indeed, she 
did not. No one taught me. I am not afraid to try my 
skill with Minerva. Then you can see that she is not my 
teacher.” 

“But,” said a nymph, “she is a goddess. You would 
surely be beaten.” 

“Very well,” retorted Arachne, “if I am defeated I will 
pay the penalty.” 

Her father heard this and reproved her, saying, “Why do 
you talk so?” 

“Minerva did not teach me,” she declared. 

“How do you know she may not have guided your hand?” 
persisted her father. 

“She did not! I will not believe it!’ Arachne cried. 

Minerva heard all this and was very much displeased. 
“But,” thought she, “Arachne is young and foolish. I 
will not punish her without giving her a chance to acknowl- 
edge her mistake and my skill.” So she took the form of an 
old woman and came to see Arachne. After looking at her 
work for a few moments she said: 

“My child, you do very beautiful work, but I have heard 
that you have challenged the goddess Minerva to a trial 
of skill. Don’t you think your contest should be with 
mortals like yourself instead of with a goddess? You are 
in great danger, for Minerva is very angry. Perhaps she 
will yet grant you pardon if you beg her forgiveness and 
promise never to offend again. Then she will still help you 
as she has in the past, although you did not know it.” 

Arachne, still foolish and haughty, replied, “I am not 
afraid of the goddess. Let her try her skill with me if she 
dare venture.” 

“She is here,” said Minerva, as she dropped her disguise, 
and stood before Arachne in all the majesty of a goddess. 

The nymphs standing near bowed low. 

“ All honor to Minerva!” they cried. 

But Arachne, while somewhat frightened, stood by her 
resolve to compete with Minerva. So each took her sta- 
tion, attached her web and began to weave. Minerva, 
as usual, used the sky for her loom and her colors were 
the sunset. Of course nothing could be more beautiful. 
In the center she wove the scene of her contest with Neptune 
when she was awarded the prize for producing the most 
useful gift to man — the olive tree. Among the leaves of 
the tree she made a gorgeous butterfly. It was woven 
so perfectly that it seemed alive. In the four corners were 
the pictures of the gods punishing mortals who had dared 
to contend with them. These were meant as a warning 
to Arachne to repent before it was too late, for Minerva 
did not really wish to punish her. 

Arachne, full of pride and selfishness, wove pictures 
showing mistakes made by the gods. While her work 
was very beautiful, it did not compare favorably with that 
of Minerva. When Arachne had finished her weaving she 
turned, looked at Minerva’s fabric and saw that she had 


failed. Disappointed and angry, she tried to hang herself 
in her web. 

Minerva pitied her, though she knew Arachne must be 
punished, so she said, “Live and weave. Become the 
mother of a race which shall be called ‘Spiders,’ and which 
shall do the most wonderful spinning and weaving in the 
world.” As the goddess spoke, Arachne grew smaller 
and smaller and gradually changed in form until she became 
a beautiful black and gold spider. To this day we admire 
the marvelous webs made by her descendants. 


II Conversation Lesson 


(To bring out events in logical order and to fix in memory 
for reproduction.) 

Who was Arachne? What could she do? If she had a 
fault, what was it? What did she boast? What did 
Minerva think of her boast? How did she come to Arachne 
and what did she say? What was the result of Arachne’s 
reply? What do you think of Arachne? Describe 
Minerva’s weaving. Arachne’s. What happened when 
Arachne saw Minerva’s work? What did Minerva say 
and do? 


III Reproduction — Oral 


(a) Byparts. (Suggestion — Tell the part of the story 
that you like best.) 


IV Dramatization 


Let the children dictate and the teacher or a pupil write 
upon the blackboard. Take one day for this work and 
another to copy so that each child may preserve the little 
drama. A part of two or three lesson periods a week may 
be spent in rehearsal of the portion already covered. When 
the writing is finished they will be ready to present the 
whole drama for the entertainment of some other grade, 
or for parents and friends. This often furnishes a motive 
for the work. 

(Suggestions — Name the characters. How many scenes? 
Where shall it be? Who shall speak first? The dramatiza- 
tion given below is intended to suggest to the teacher what 
her own pupils should’be able to do if judiciously questioned 
and guided.) 

CHARACTERS 
ARACHNE’S FATHER 
MINERVA 


ARACHNE 
NYMPHS 


ScENE I — Arachne’s Home 


(Arachne seated weaving. Several nymphs stand neur, 
watching and admiring.) 


First Nymph How beautifully Arachne weaves! 
Second Nymph It is wonderful! (To Arachne) Min- 
erva, herself, must have taught you to weave. 


(Minerva, disguised as an old woman, appears at the door 
and stops to listen.) 


Arachne Indeed she did not! No one taught me. I 
am not afraid to try my skill with her. Then you will see 
that she is not my teacher. 

Arachne’s Father Do not talk so, Arachne. The god- 
dess can do more than any mortal. I know you do beauti- 
ful work, but Minerva must have taught you. Perhaps 
she guided your hand unseen. 

Arachne She did not. I will not believe it. 

Third Nymph But she is a goddess. You would surely 
be beaten in a contest with her. 
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Arachne Ido not think I shall be, but if I am I will pay 
the penalty. 

Minerva (advancing) My child, you do very beautiful 
work. You have a wonderful gift and should be able to 
do much for others. Who taught you to weave? 

Arachne No one taught me, but I am willing to enter 
a contest with Minerva herself. 

Minerva Do not be foolish, child. Enter contests with 
mortals, not gods. You are in danger from Minerva’s 
anger, now. She has aided you in the past, but you did not 
know it. Ask her pardon before it is too late. She will 
forgive you and continue to help you. 

Arachne I am not afraid of the goddess. Let her try 
her skill with me if she dares. 

Minerva (dropping disguise) She is here. 

Nymphs (together) All honor to Minerva! 

Minerva Are you still anxious to enter the contest? 

Arachne Yes. Let us begin. 


(Both make ready and begin work.) Nymphs stand at a 
distance, watching.) 


7 wen C . . . 
“Fitst’ Nymph Oh, look at Minerva! She is using the 
sky for her loom. She is weaving with the sunset colors. 

Second Nymph What a beautiful picture she is mak- 
° ! . 3 
ing! <% 
Third Nymph I am sure I see the leaves of the olive 
tree flutter in the breeze. 


Fourth Nymph Do look at that butterfly! It must be 
alive. 

First Nymph Let us look at Arachne’s weaving. 

Secona Nymph It is beautiful, but not to be compared 
with Minerva’s. 

Third Nymph Why didn’t she take a beautiful sub- 
ject? 

Fourth Nymph What picture is she weaving? 

Third Nymph The mistakes of the gods. How angry 
Minerva will be! 


(Minerva and Arachne complete their weaving. Arachne 
turns to look at Minerva’s. She grows faint, turns and tries 
to hang herself in her web.) 


Minerva You deserve punishment, Arachne, but you 
are young and foolish, so I will not let you die. You shall 
become a spider and the mother of a race of famous 
spinners and weavers. . 

(Arachne dreps slowly to the floor as Minerva talks, and the 
nymphs pull’a cloth over her. A large artificial spider on an 
invisible wire drops from the ceiling.) 


First Nymph Poor Arachne! Yet it might be worse, 
for now she will always be able to do wonderful spinning 
and weaving. 

[CurTAIn] 





Singing Lessons for Little Children 


II 


Iris Hibbard Cook 


The Correction of Monotones 
[uct as it is, many six-year-old children, 


sent to the public school for the first time, have 
never been taught a song, and, worse yet, have never 
heard one sung in the home. You consider this a 
remarkable statement, but stop and think. Do all mothers 
of the great mass of children in the public schools sing to 
their children? I know an educated, refined man, who 
said he was put to sleep night after night with, “There, 
there, now go to sleep,” over and over again, but without 
melody, not a song. Unless children go to Sunday-school, 
or a kindergarten, they are seldom taught to sing a song. 
Is it surprising then that we should find monotones in the 
first grade, children who have absolutely no idea of a tune? 
The word monotone is used here in its broadest sense, and 
this kind of a monotone can be easily corrected; it is merely 
a matter of educating the ear to hearing a melody. 
There will be some children who have never been taught 
a song and who sing all in one note, and yet, after they listen 
for even a few days to the singing of the children and the 
teacher, will slip naturally into their places, and lose the 
monotone without an effort. These are, however, the ex- 
ception. Let me say, for the relief of the first grade teacher, 
that the monotone is not such a serious thing, it is only when 
the year’s work fails to have its effect that there should be 
any need for anxiety. Every child can be taught to sing; 
it is his heritage, one of the most primitive methods of ex- 
pressing his joy and his sorrow. What are the folk songs, 
the most widely known and the best beloved of the songs 
of any nation? Nothing but the expression of the emotions 
of a people that grip the heart-strings of that same people 
for generations to follow. Teach the child to pour out his 
feelings in song, happily, gloriously, and you have given 
him something that time and work and trouble cannot 
take away. 


Seat the children who sing in a monotone, or off the key, 
in the front of the room, with the best singers behind them. 
In this way, good tones are always coming over the heads 
of the poor singers, while the children who sing well will not 
be injured by hearing bad tones. The monotones are close 
to the teacher, hearing as plainly as possible correct singing; 
they are, as it would seem, hemmed in on all sides by good 
singing, and this cannot fail to make an impression, how- 
ever slowly, on the ear of the children. The ear tells the 
mind, the mind registers the impression, and the next day 
the monotones will hear a little more correctly. 

Do not tell the child he sings in a monotone and do not 
discourage him from singing; let him sing regardless of the 
tune he happens to be singing. Certainly, encourage him 
to sing softly so he need not worry the other children. 

Divide the class into two sections, a singing section and 
a listening section, choosing some of the best singers for 
each. While one section sings, call the attention of the 
poor singer privately to the good singer. Tell Frank to 
listen carefully to the way John sings this song. The most 
important thing, after all, is to keep up the child’s interest 
and inspire confidence in himself. Individual attention 
is very helpful. Take the child to the piano and play the 
tune for him as he sings, strike a tone and hold it until he 
sings with the instrument. Play a low note and then jump 
the octave, encouraging the child to sing the same. This is 
an excellent exercise and can be done with the voice as well 
as with the piano. Let him sing in unison with the teacher, 
and tell him to try to make his voice sound exactly like 
hers. , 

My dear first grade teacher, if you will try all of these 
plans and devices, try them faithfully and continually, 
when your grade passes into the room above, there will be 
no monotones for the second grade teacher to worry about. 
You will send her a class of low, sweet singing children, who 
love to sing, and are happy for this reason. 
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Poems Little Children Love to Recite 


Angelina W. Wray 


Director of Oral Expression and Public Speaking in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J. 


(Book rights reserved 


OVEMBER, the Thanksgiving month, brings a 

world of suggestions to the thoughtful teacher. 

Even if you are teaching in the sunny southland, 

with blue skies and blossoms and singing birds 

everywhere, you want the children to feel the wonder and 

magic of that first New England Thanksgiving, and catch 

the spirit of gratitude for our fair land with its wonderful 
history. 

At the beginning of the month tell them stories of the 

Pilgrims and their struggles in the early days of our history, 





lil. No. 1. “When the faded leaves have fluttered.” 


until the tiniest child feels a glow of admiration for the 
brave men and women — yes, and quiet, helpful little lads 
and lasses, too — who left us a priceless legacy of faith and 
hope and thankfulness. 

The poem for the month makes a good starting point 
around which work of many kinds may be centered. Vary 
your introduction to suit circumstances. For instance, if 
you have felt the keen breath of the north as you came to 
school yourself the morning you begin its teaching, you 
might say: 

“T saw some rosy cheeks as you came in to-day. The 
wind was cold, wasn’t it? And the leaves have faded and 
fallen from the trees. It feels like snow, doesn’t it? But 
do you know, I don’t mind the cold.or snow, at all, for they 
just seem to say, ‘Thanksgiving Day is coming! Our 
little poem for November tells just how I feel. I'll say it 
for you.” 

Or, if your school is in the south, you might begin the 
study by saying: 

“This month we are going to hear many stories of some 
brave people, called the Pilgrims, who came to our country 
almost three hundred years ago. They gave us the first 
Thanksgiving Day. It was cold and snowy that long ago 
November in Plymouth, where the Pilgrims lived, and it is 
cold and snowy in many parts of our country every No- 
vember, but the boys and girls don’t mind. They feel just 
as the Pilgrim children did, and are as glad to have Thanks- 
giving come as we are. Shall we learn a little poem that 
tells what they think about it?” 


Popcorn Fun 
When the faded leaves have fluttered 
From the branches bare and brown, 
When the chilly winds are blowing, 


And the snow comes whirling down, 
You might think the days were dreary, 
You might think that joy was done, 
But November brings Thanksgiving 

And the jolly popcorn fun. 


Every little kernel going pop, pop, pip! 
Merry little dancers, how they love to skip! 
Every little kernel going pip, pip, pop! 
Really, this is too much fun to stop! 


Do you think we mind the weather? 
Do you think we care for snow? 


Ill. No. 2. “No! we gather round the fireside.” Ill. No. 3. “While we shout, Hurrah! November!” 


No! we gather round the fireside 
While the stormy breezes blow, 

And our bright eyes shine and sparkle 
Like the starlight or the sun, 

While we shout, “Hurrah! November! 
And the jolly popcorn fun!” 


Every little kernel going pop, pop, pip! 
Merry little dancers, how they love to skip! 
Every little kernel going pip, pip, pop! 
Really, this is too much fun to stop! 


In talking the poem over with the children help them to , 


see clearly every detail of the pictures it presents, and it will 
be found to offer suggestions for additional nature study, 
which will make it most attractive. Proceed somewhat 
in this fashion: 

“What has become of the bright, pretty leaves we loved 
so much last month? They have faded and fallen, haven't 
they? Whenever we look at the trees now we see bare 
brown branches. Show me how the faded leaves fluttered 
down. (Illus. No. 1. This gesture is both pretty and 
natural if the hands are brought up in a circle to the posi- 
tion shown, and then raised in a higher circle with fingers 
fluttering.) 

“What kind of winds are blowing? ‘Chilly’? Yes, 
but I didn’t see you shiver. That’s better — that’s a 
good, chilly wind. What is the snow doing? It’s whirling 
down. (Gesture may be used, if desired.) What might 
I think, if I didn’t know better? I might think the days 
were dreary, might I not? And that there wasn’t going 
to be any more fun. Tell me what I might think about 
the days. What might I think about joy? Yes, I might 
think joy was done. But is it? Why not? Oh, I see! 
‘November brings Thanksgiving, and the jolly popcom 
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fun!’ Why! you made me feel happy this minute when 
rou said it so gayly.” 

The four lines between the two stanzas may be omitted 
if the teacher desires, but if she has time, and wants to make 
her class “perfectly happy,” as the children say, she will 
find no surer way than by making as many crinkled caps 
from white crépe paper as she has pupils in the class, and 
letting them wear these caps while they go through a little 
popcorn dance, using the lines in question as an introduc- 
tion. The caps may be kept in their desks, so that each 
child will always have the same one, and the jolly little frolic 
will brighten the daily routine, and yet take very few mo- 
ments of time. The lines should be spoken by some child 
as if he or she were watching the “popcorn frolic,” and the 
little song and dance should follow the lines after each 
stanza. 

“Do you children mind the cold weather? Ask me if I 
think you do. Ask me if I think you care for the snow. 
Do you, really? ‘No?’ Oh, you didn’t mean it, did you? 
Well, then, say it so I'll know you are in earnest. (Illus. 
No. 2). Where do you gather when it snows? Tell me 
about the stormy breezes. What do your eyes shine and 
sparkle like? What do you shout?” (Illus. No.3.) This 
pose should be held during the introduction to the Popcorn 
Dance, if this is used.) 

The steps and music used for the little dance are those 
of the ‘ Danish Dance of Greeting,” found in “ Folk Dances 
and Singing Games,” by Elizabeth Burchenal, published 
by G. Schirmer, New York, and also in “The Folk Dance 
Book,’ by C. Ward Crampton, published by A. S. Barnes, 


Ill. No. 4. “Long ago, (so Grandma _ Ill. No. 5. “Children should be seen Il. No. 6, “Something else would happen 


told me. not hear 


Company, New York. 
as follows: 


The words that may be used are 


Popcorn Dance 


Pop! pop! ready! pop! pop! ready! 
Little kernels all as bright as gold. 
Pop! pop! lightly! pop! pop! brightly! 
Now your tiny crinkled caps unfold. 
Hop, merry kernels, gayly hop and dance together, 
Dance, little kernels, in the firelight warm and clear, 
This is Thanksgiving when the happy children need us, 
Come, let us help them as they keep Thanksgiving dear! 


Avery pretty effect is obtained, if this recitation and dance 
is made part of an Autumn Pageant, by having the children 
who take the part of popcorn wear full, short dresses of 
yellow crépe paper or cambric, and full, crinkled caps of white. 

To link the work with nature study, the children may be 
led to take intense interest in the life of their “little brothers 
of the woods and fields.’ Call attention to the gay little 
“cottontails” they might see frisking under the “bare 
brown branches,” if they were out in the country, and the 
fat red and gray squirrels that are often seen even in city 
parks. They will delir {it in making a real “forest” for the 
desk or sand table. For this purpose teachers will find the 
patterns of winter trees provided in the Seat-Work material, 
by Angelina W. Wray (published by Newson & Co,, 27 
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West 23d St., New York), a great help. Additional 
patterns may be traced and cut from sheets of Bradley’s 
Tinted Construction Papers, Number 18 or Number 1. 
A very realistic representation of a Pilgrim scene may be 
made by folding little houses from four-inch squares of 
brown or gray paper and placing them under the naked 
trees. Cotton “snow” sprinkled lightly over the boughs 
and roofs, with a little mica over that, makes a really 
beautiful scene. 

Patterns of apples and rabbits are also provided in this 
Seat-Work Material, and may be used in many ways. If 
the “bunnies” are traced and cut from brownish-gray con- 
struction paper, with a tiny fluff of white cotton.pasted on 
for a tail, they will be cherished treasures indeed. 

For the Pilgrim stories, I know of no better book for the 
first four grades than Mara L. Pratt’s “Stories of Colonial 
Children,’ published by the Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. The boys and 
girls will enjoy reading it, if they are able to do so, or will 
delight in hearing its charming tales. 

After they have reveled in these stories, or in others that 
depict the Puritan life and customs, they may be taught 
the second poem, “The Pilgrim’s Gift.” 

It occasionally happens that some little child, who likes 
the work and needs the help it would give, is too shy to do 
herself or the class justice, and becomes discouraged. A 
child of that type is often helped by asking her to tell the 
story to her dolly, and the second set of illustrations shows 
a little girl who has entirely forgotten her troublesome self 
‘s she speaks to her doll. 





Ill. No. 7. “But how glad I am!” 
too 


The Pilgrims’ Gift 


Long ago (so Grandma told me), (Illus. No. 4) 
In the old New England days, 

All the boys and girls were quiet 
And had gentle, pleasant ways. 


If they “fussed,” or if they quarreled, 
Or were rough in deed or word, 
Some one would be sure to tell them, 
“Children should be seen, not heard.” (Illus. No. 5) 


Then, if they refused to listen, 
Or forgot the warning true, 
They were certain to be sorry! — 
Something else would happen, too! (Illus. No. 6 


Now the Pilgrims all have vanished, 
And their customs passed away, 

But how glad I am they gave us 
Happy, bright Thanksgiving Day! 


(Illus. No. 7 


As the pumpkin seems to be almost inseparably asso- 
ciated with Thanksgiving, and the stories the children have 
heard have spoken of this fact again and again, another 
feature that will add interest to the month’s work, or to a 
Thanksgiving program, is a recitation and march called, 
“The Pumpkins.on Parade.” 

The pupils will like to make the big cardboard pump- 
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kins to be carried by those who take part in this. After the boys may wear full, short orange trousers, and little green 
shapes have been cut from the cardboard they should be coats. Bonnets or caps of the same colors add to the effect, 
covered with orange crépe paper, the segments being clearly There may be as many participants as desired, but they 
outlined with dark crayola. These “pumpkins” look ex- should be arranged in rows of eight. To bright, merry 
tremely realistic from a distance. The girls who carry music they enter, holding their pumpkins in front o/ them, 
them may wear full, short skirts of orange cambric, with (Illus. No. 8.) While in this position they recite the first 
tight green waists to represent the pumpkin stems. The _ stanza in concert. 


The Pumpkins on Parade 








In the silver starlight, 
When the moon is high, 
(Point upward) 

There’s a queer procession 
That goes marching by. 

Up and down the hillside, 
(Indicate both directions) 
Through the field and glade 
(Motion first to right, then to left) 

You should see us muster 
The pumpkins on parade. 


(To the same quick march music, 
with the mallest child for leader, mar h 
in hollow square wice, holding pump- 
kins in both hands. Then hold 
pumpkins lower, in right hand, and 
march twice around the sides of a 
triangle which may have been outlined 
on the floor as im Illus. No. 9. 
Then form as in Illus. No. 8 again, and 


[li No. 8. “There’s a queer procession | recite the second stanza.) 
That goes marching by.’ 











Not a gun we carry; 
Bugle? No, nor lute. 

We're a silent army, 
Without drum or flute. 

But we march so proudly, 
(Hold pump ins high overhead) 
Not the least afraid; 

We are gallant soldiers — 

The pumpkins on parade. 


(Holding pumpkins high over head 
in both hands, march to front of stage 
in solid phaianx, separate ar front, 
half going right, the other half left. 
Meet at center back, and repeat three 
times, ending as in Illus. No. 8. 





All night long we’re marching, 
But when night is o’er 
Every little soldier 
Scurries home once more. 
Then you'll see us, lying 
In the cornfield’s shade; 
No one dreams we left it — 
The pumpkins on parade. 


(Hold pumpkins low in right hand, 
and “curry” hastily around stage 
Ill. No. 9. “You should see us muster.” twice, as rapidly and droily as possible. 
Illus. No. 10. 


(There should be a pause after the 
exit has been made, as if that were the 
end, then the children who took part 
hould suddenly reappear, both hands 
held behind their backs, march to the 
front of the stage and recite slowly and 
distinctly:) 











Ah! the march was over 
Pumpkins all had fled; 

But the children found them 
Safely tucked in bed. 

If you watch, we'll show you 
Such a fine surprise, 

Jolly little pumpkins — 
The pumpkins turned to pies! 


(Hold real or artificial p m pkin 
pies high over head for an instant, then 
hold them out toward audience, turn, 
and march off gayly.) 














Ill. No. 10. “ Every little soldier 
Scurries home once more.’ 
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November Nature Lessons 


Margaret Bakenhus 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER 
Motive 

To teach the children how all things get ready for winter; 
to give them a greater knowledge of their environment; to 
increase their enjoyment and love of nature; to develop 


their powers of observation, reason and expression. 


Material 
Field trips; specimens; pictures; reading lessons; sto- 
ries; drawing paper; colored paper; cardboard; paste. 


Points to be Developed 
1 Plants get ready for winter. 

Most obvious changes in trees, gardens, fields, 
preparation made by leaves, stems, roots, seeds, 
buds. 

Our relation to the plants’ storehouse of food. 

2 Insects get ready for winter. 

Food 


Shelter. 
Bodily covering. 
Activity during winter. 
Quietude during winter. 
Relation of insects’ preparation to us. 
3 Animals get ready for winter. 
ood. 


Homes. 

Coverings. 

Activity during winter. 

Quietude during winter. 

The relation of animal preparation to ourselves. 
4 Man’s preparation for winter. 

Food 


Clothing. 
Shelter for self and stock. 


Plants Get Ready for Winter 


Ask the children to give a general outdoor picture, telling 
what has happened to the trees, the garden, and the weeds 
since spring. How are the trees and plants going to live 
through the cold winter? They cannot fly to a warmer 
land like the birds. They must remain in the same place all 
winter. Take up the study of the trees’ preparation first. 


TREES 

1 Trees sleep all winter. They do not work. They 
do not need the leaves to get sunshine, air or moisture for 
them, so they drop them. If the leaves were left on the 
trees all winter, what might happen? (They would catch 
the snow and ice and become a burden.) How does the 
tree get new leaves in the spring? (Have children examine 
twigs.) The tree makes some tiny new leaves before 
winter arrives, wrapping them up in many coats and 
blankets. Notice that the tiny leaf buds are left where the 
old leaves had been. Examine the brown scales. What 
will come out of these buds next spring? How? 

2 The tree made what else besides the leaf buds before 
it went to sleep? (Seeds.) It clothed the baby seeds even 
more carefully than it did its baby buds. They were 
wrapped up warmly so that the sun, rain or animals cannot 
harm them. Look at some tree seeds. What did the 
mother tree give the little seeds besides warm clothing? 
(Food.) After the seeds have fallen to the ground, what 
helps to keep them safe and warm? (The leaves and the 
snow.) 

_3 The trees’ sap goes into the roots. It would freeze 

in the trunk. (Explain that the sap is the tree’s blood.) 

pee spring the sap comes up to feed the branches and 
ves. 

4 How does the tree keep warm during the cold weather? 
Each year he gets a new suit of clothes. He is busy all 


summer making this new suit. His leaves and roots reach 
out for the material that is used in his new clothes. (Ex- 
plain how.) He does his own cloth making as well as his 
own tailoring. This soft layer of new wood beneath the 
bark hardens and prevents damage to the tree by freezing. 

5 Before leaving the study of the trees’ preparation, 
let the children see what work the leaves do: 

Absorb food, moisture and air for the tree. 

Protect the baby buds. 

Protect the baby roots and seeds. 

Turn into leaf mold. 

Feed the earth-worms. 


OTHER PLANTS 

1 In autumn plants have finished their work. (The 
making of seeds.) Some of them die. These plants 
worked hard to get ready their seed babies so that other 
plants like them can grow next year. (Let the children 
name some of the plants that die.) 

2 Some plants sleep all winter. Ask the children to 
name all the plants they know that do not die in the fall. 
How do these plants get ready for their long sleep? How 
do they live during the cold weather? 

3 Primrose All summer the primrose sucks up food 
through her rootlets and changes it into food for the baby 
seeds. She packs her stalk full of nice food, and when the 
cold winter comes, she goes fast asleep. In the spring she 
sends up a long stem with flowers full of baby seeds, each 
seed having its own store of food. She got this food from 
her own storehouse. When her baby seeds are started 
in the world, she begins to gather more food through her 
roots and leaves to lay up for her next year’s children. Let 
the children bring in all the different types of plants studied. 

4 Lily The baby lily is wrapped in thick leaves filled 
with food. The homely bulb sleeps all winter, but in 
the spring the little plant begins to eat the food stored up 
in its wrapper and sends down roots and sends up leaves. 

5 Potato The little eyes in the potato are the buds. 
During the cold winter these eyes are shut up in sleep, but 
when the warm spring days come, they wake up and feed 
on the white starch stored in the potato. Tell what hap- 
pens to potatoes in dark cellars. 

6 The children have discovered that every plant and 
every tree has its storehouse of food. Is the food of any 
use to us? To animals? 


Insects Get Ready for Winter 


Do we find as many insects now as we did in summer? 
Make a list of all the insects that you found in summer. 
What has become of them now? Did they prepare for the 
winter? Let us go through our list and see what has really 
happened to the insects. (Whenever possible, ask the 
children to bring specimens of the insects studied. Let 
them observe the changes they undergo. [Illustrate the 
lessons with drawings. Give them definite things to look 
for on field trips. As much as possible, draw upon their 
store of knowledge and observations.) 

1 Butterfliesand Moths Butterflies generally live but one 
season, although somelivethroughthe winter. Let the chil- 
dren bring caterpillarstoschool. Ask them to noticeon what 
plants they were found, so that they may be fed with the 
proper food. Place them in an insect box and keep a record 
of what happens. Caterpillars are the larve of butter- 
flies or moths. They are hatched from eggs which are 
laid by the winged insects and fastened to some plant or 
leaf with a sort of glue which the insects make themselves. 
When it reaches its full size, the caterpillar sheds its skin 
and becomes a pupa, looking entirely different from the 
larva. A butterfly pupa is naked and is hung by a thread. 
Most moth pupe are covered with a silken cocoon. Many 
pupz pass the winter in their coverings. From the fuzzy 
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caterpillars that spin webs on trees in the fall small white 
moths come out in the following spring. A few kinds of 
caterpillars do not change to pupe in the fall. They curl 
themselves up in some protected spot for the winter and 
wait until spring to change into pupe. Did you ever see a 
wooly bear caterpillar in winter? It waits until spring to 
change into a gray moth. 

The cocoon of the Cecropia Moth is an excellent type 
to study. Have as many of these cocoons as possible for 
the children to observe. Bring out the following points; 
The cocoon is about three and one-half inches long, and 
one and one-half inches wide at the widest part. One end 
of it is rounder than the other, and at the smaller end is an 
opening for air to pass in and for the moth to pass out. 
The cocoon is oval in shape. It is attached to its support 
by fine, silky fibres. The support usually is the end of a 
branch, and the open end usually points towards the tree 
trunk. For protection the cocoons are spun as nearly as 
possible on the ends of branches. There are two layers 
in the cocoon, made of silk spun by the larva. The larva 
has silk glands from which comes the silk in a liquid state. 
As soon as the liquid comes in contact with the air, it hardens 
and forms fibres. The outside layer is spun first, then the 
inside layer. The outer layer has silk threads sticking out 
all over it, while the inner layer is smooth and even. The 
outer layer is gray; the inner is yellow. The cocoon pro- 
tects the chrysalis from sudden changes in temperature. 


Animals Get Ready for Winter 


Water ANIMALS 

1 Frog During the summer the little frog is a great 
eater, devouring a host of insects and worms. But in the 
fall he leaves off his food. When the weather gets too 
cool for his light coat, he buries himself snugly in the mud 
at the bottom of the pond. His soft smooth skin and un- 
protected body would cause him to freeze to death if he 
remained above ground. On the kottom of the pond the 
frogs huddle close and keep one another warm, so that por- 
tions of the mud in the center of the pond consist almost of a 
living mass of frogs and other drowsy animals. 

2 Fish Ice covers the surface of the ponds and lakes. 
Not an animal in them can rise to the top to breathe. But 
life in them does not cease altogether, for the inhabitants 
live in the warmer water under the ice. For the most part 
the water on the top of the pond is the warmest, and that at 
the bottom, the coldest, for the hot water, being expanded 
and lighter, rises to the surface, while the cold water, being 
contracted and heavier, sinks to the depths. If the cold 
water always remained at the bottom and froze, the pond 
would soon be a mass of ice wherein no creature could live. 
But something very wonderful happens. Just before water 
freezes, it begins to expand again, so that ice is lighter 
than water. It rises to the surface and leaves at the bottom 
a layer of water a few degrees below the freezing point. 
So the fish live in the warmer water below the ice and feed 
upon the tiny plants, fishes, and eggs in the water. Tell 
how the Indians fished in winter. 


LAND ANIMALS 

1 Squirrels Some squirrels sleep all winter and need 
no food, but others remain active. The gray squirrels 
build nests in hollow trees or among the branches, and are 
active every day except extremely stormy ones. The 
red squirrel is also active all winter, but he has stored away 
provisions. With his wife and children he retires to his 
cosy home in the hollow tree, where he has a nest lined with 
chips, dry leaves and moss. He spends a quiet winter with 
plenty to eat, but should his supply of nuts run short, he 
goes to sleep until spring. In summer and fall he is very 
busy gathering nuts from the trees as fast as they get ripe, 
storing them away in various places. He generally puts 
them in the hollow tree where he lives, but sometimes he 
hides them in little piles under the leaves near the tree on 
Which they grew. The squirrel has two leather bags fas- 
tened just back of his mouth and reaching back to his 
shoulder. He crowds the seeds, nuts and pieces of root 
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into his cheek pockets, using his forepaws to pack them 
tight. His cheeks stick out so, he looks as if he had 
the mumps. Then he runs home and empties the bags 
wherever he wishes to hide his food. He puts his forepaws 
behind the bag on the outside and just crowds out the 
whole cargo, holding his mouth open. Squirrels sleep a 
great deal during the winter so they do not need as much 
food as at other times. Their fur is much thicker than in 
summer and keeps them very warm. In the far north they 
make their winter homes under the ground because they 
find it is too cold in the trees. Chipmunks live under- 
ground summer and winter. They gather nuts in autumn 
to store away in the different rooms of their homes. One 
man found fifteen quarts of food — grass seeds, hazel nuts, 
acorns, buckwheat and wheat — that had been stored away 
by squirrels. ‘wr 

2 Birds Birds migrate every fall because of the food 
problem. In winter the insects are dead or hidden, and 
the seeds are covered by the leaves and snow. They set 
out every autumn at about the same date, always in the 
same direction. Before they go on their journey they get 
new coats. Explain why the new plumage is dull in color. 
(Explain molting to the children.) They go thousands of 
miles over land and sea, stopping only to eat and rest. 
It is the hardest work the birds have to do, and although 
they start out on their travels very plump and fat, they 
reach their destination very weak and thin. Some birds 
fly in pairs, others in flocks. Some have a leader and fly 
in a definite shape, others do not. Some fly by day, others 
by night. Some fly high in the air, descending only occa- 
sionally and for short periods, others less able to endure long 
flights make their way from tree to tree and from forest to 
forest. Some birds call to each other to cheer their faint- 
hearted brethren, others fly silently. Aquatic birds make 
their way partly by flying and partly by swimming. The 
wind is a great help to the birds in flying. Birds come back 
in spring because of the fierce snakes and other animals that 
make it unsafe for their eggs and baby birds. 


Domestic ANIMALS 

Let the children discover that domestic animals, such as 
the cow, horse, sheep, dog, cat and pig get nothing but their 
covering ready for the cold weather, putting on heavier 
coats of fur or wool, and that man prepares food and shelter 
for them. Let them tell what food is stored away for the 
different animals and why. Ask them what is done to make 
the homes of these animals comfortable for the winter and 
why. What do these animals give the people in return for 
their food and shelter? Do they give as much to man as he 
gives to them? 


Man Gets Ready for Winter 


Wherever man is civilized he lays up food in summer 
for winter and for “lean years,”’ that he may not starve. If 
any people anywhere in the world lack food (famines in 
India and China, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions) we draw 
out grain from our elevators, and other food stuffs, and send 
it to them by rail and ship. Who gets the most food ready 
for the winter? . (The farmer.) Let the children see that 
all people and many animals depend on the farmer for food. 
Discuss what food the farmer gets ready for winter, what 
he does with it, and how we get what we need of it. 

1 Grains Take up the harvesting of wheat, how it is 
cut, bound, threshed, stored in bins or grain elevators and 
ground into flour. Let the children see the wonderful pro- 
gress man has made in the planting and harvesting of wheat 
from the earliest days up to the present. Show them that 
every particle of the grain is utilized. Take up corn and 
other grains. 

2 Vegetables Potatoes are dug up, sorted according 
to size, stored in bins in the cellars to keep cool and dark. 
Those the farmer does not need for himself he puts into 
sacks and sends them by train or boat to cold storage houses 
where the commission merchants sell them to peddlers 


(Continued on page 597) 
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Correlated Paper Cutting 


Ill 


Bessie Dixon 


The golden grain was gathered all, 

The fruits, the maize and the nuts of fall, 

And the Pilgrim Fathers gave a feast 

Of thanks for the care of man and beast 
That first Thanksgiving Day. 


As the study of the Pilgrims comes in November, we 
learned about Holland, the country to which the Pilgrims 
first journeyed. The queer custom of using the wooden 


useful. As children should be familiar with this writer, 
we read many of these poems One poem was niemo- 
rized. 

We decided which of these poems were suitable for the 
month of November, then chose the three we liked best, 
The children chose “ Block City,” ‘“‘The Lamplighter” and 
“Autumn Fires.’”’ We then made a poster similar to the 
Eugene Field poster of September. However, children 


Goerqg To Church. 


'y 





shoes for so many things appealed to the children as was 
shown when our Holland poster was completed. 

The historical story of the Pilgrims was shown in two 
different ways. One poster showed the homes by the 
ocean with the dark forest as a background. The other 
showed the manner in which our forefathers had to go to 
church. 

Our nature work consisted of a display of Thanksgiving 
foods. To be sure, there were cuttings of the Pilgrims’ 
wild turkeys and the pumpkins from which those delicious 
pies were made. Besides these, apples, celery, potatoes, 
turnips and other foods appeared on the poster. 

Not only were the cuttings of the turkey and pumpkin 
made for the poster, but a study of the turkey and pumpkin 
took place. Much of interest can be found by the teacher, 
“boiled down” and given to the children. One interesting 
fact is how the turkey received its name. 

Now did we not learn how a Jack- 
o’-lantern saved a Pilgrim family in our 
Hallowe’en work? Take the poster made 
after that story was completed, put it in 


write the story which the poster tells. 


raking leaves could be shown in poster form. If this be 
chosen, the iast verse of “ Autumn Fires” should be written 
below in white ink. 

The writer mentioned each month will be one of a list of 
writers with whom the child should be familiar. Before 
exhibition day, the children can cut the word “ Literature” 
and this word can be pasted above the literary display. 
This display will win much favorable comment. 

The technical work in language for November consisted 
of the comma and its use in a series of words. This mark 
of punctuation found a place on “The Story of the Marks 
of Punctuation” poster, so was cut and put with the marks 
cut in September and October. 

In spelling, the words England, Holland, America, Pil- 
grims, Mayflower, Plymouth Rock, and logs were cut and 
mounted. 

As November calls for a Thanksgiving dinner, Liquid and 


Dey Measure 


the front of the room and call for volun- [ t > L pe 
teers to tell the story or have the class Pa P 2 | 4 e k c= 


Thus, you have a review which can take 
place at the history or language period. 


later months. So, besides having work 


You will find that many of the posters T | ra | | os 4 | K 
made may be used as correlation work in a x i = Y , _ — 


which will make an interesting display 
at the end of the school year, you have 
material for review when the opportunity 
presents itself. 

As Robert Louis Stevenson’s birth- 
day is November the thirteenth, “The 
Child’s Garden of Verses” proves 
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Dry Measures were developed. Afterwards, a 
showed the two mounted side by side. 

An appropriate song for this month of thanksgiving and 
gladness we decided would be: 


poster 


eee ee ee 
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A Solution to a Difficult Problem 
Dorothy Hope 
ALF the class away to-day, and everybody else 
in the ‘blues,’”’ I said to myself as I looked out of 
my window one dismal, rainy morning in Novem- 
ber. It needed no second glance to find out the 
reason for the above remark. All the blackest and darkest 
clouds in the heavens had decided to rest for the day just 
over our little city, and to pour down as much water on us 
as was possible in the limited time at their disposal, before 
they passed on their way to some other part of the Province. 

It was one of those dreary days when everything seems 
to go wrong with both teacher and pupils, but thanks to 
my “Inspiration Fairy,” we have banished those days for- 
ever in our little class-room, and this is how we did it. 

As the children marched into school 
that morning, I noticed that there were 
thirteen absent. After the opening exer- 
cises I told those who were present that 
we were going to make this the nicest 
day we had had since school started. 
The children were all interested at 
once, and their faces lit up in expecta- 
tion of something good. When we had 
sung the National Anthem, as we always 
do every morning, I let the children sing 
several of the songs they liked best, and 
instead of having the writing lesson at 
their desks, I sent as many as possible 
to the blackboard, which they con- 
sidered a great treat. ~ As soon as the 
Witing lesson was finished I gave the 
signals for them to turn, stand, and line 
up near the door. Then they marched 
into.a large, empty class-room, with no 

ks in it, and there we had our Physical 
Culture class, which consisted of march- 
mg, running, and jumping, and ended 
up with two games. The children en- 
joyed this immensely, and they worked 


“ 
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extra hard at their arithmetic during the next period because 
they had had such a splendid time just before. For arith- 
metic we took Time Tests in multiplication, using the 
familiar device, the Multiplication Wheel. To make it 
more entertaining, and at the same time more instructive, 
I made them add a certain number to the product before 
giving the answer. 

After recess we had a review geography lesson, and I told 
the children that they might bethe teachers. One pupil came 
to the front and asked any question 
he liked in Geography. The pupil who 
answered the question correctly then 
took his turn at questioning. In this 
way the pupils had a thorough review 
of their work, and yet hardly knew 
they were working, for each was anxious 
to take his turn at being’ teacher. 

For the last half hour we played the 
old game of seeing how many words we 
could make out of another word. We 
chose the word “Capricorn,” to start 
with, and I gave them one mark for 
every word they made, and two marks 
if they had one that nobodyelsehad. At 
the end of the game we counted up the 
marks, and the one who had the most 
was the winner. Needless to say, a word 
that was misspelled was counted wrong. 

At noon that day, as I was helpinga 
little girl on with her coat, she said to me, 
“Miss Sylvester, will it be as nice this 
afternoon as it was this morning?” and 
I answered, “Yes, Jean, it’s going to be 
nice every stormy day.” 

In the afternoon I asked them which 
they would like best, the story of “Raleigh’s Boyhood,” 
a picture hanging on a wall of the class-room, or to draw a 
design for a book cover. Of course they chose the story, 
which was really a history lesson in disguise. 

Instead of our regular spelling lesson, we had a spelling 
match between boys and girls. After recess, I read them 
two or three stories of “King Arthur’s Knights,” and we dis- 
cussed the qualifications required fer a real true knight. 
By this discussion, I was able to arouse in the pupils a love 
for that which is “Pure” and “Noble.” 

The next morning, when the thirteen absentees returned, 
little Jean put up her hand and said, “Please, Miss Sylves- 
ter, they don’t know what they missed!” 

I think it is worth adding here, that on the next stormy 
day I had only four absent. Two of those lacked shoe 
leather that would keep out the wet, or they would have 
been present too. 
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November Number Lessons 


Arranged by the Primary Teachers of Fort Wayne, Ind.—Gail Calmerton, Supervisor 


Problems for the Grocery Store 


Use the grocery when the desire to use it comes from the 
children. 

Children at seats work with the clerk of the grocery and 
those at the board, whenever possible. 


Motive 
What would it cost to send a Thanksgiving dinner to a 
poor family? 


Time 

The week previous to Thanksgiving would probably be 
a good time for working out this problem, as the motive 
is immediate. 


Aim 
If we could send a Thanksgiving dinner, what should we 
send? How much would it cost? 


Preparation 

Material If the children can bring toy materials, they 
are best; if not, they can be made of paper, or other 
materials; for instance, cutting or modeling turkeys, vege- 
tables or fruits. This can be correlated with work in 
Language, History, Drawing, etc. 

Children should find cost of articles from several grocers, 
and report. 

Then they should decide upon the cost for their own 
grocery from the prices reported. Lead children to see that 
it is not always best to buy the cheapest, for several reasons: 

1 Quality is inferior — unhealthful. 

2 Cleanliness means health. 

3 Glass covered goods are preferable. 


All this care of the stock adds to the grocer’s expenses, 
so that he has to make it up in the prices he charges for his 
goods. 

Develop reasons why customers should never handle 
goods. 

This work of investigating prices should be assigned to 
certain children so they will not become a nuisance to the 
grocers. 

Then children should make price cards and place them 
upon the articles. 


Mental Preparation 
Review, if necessary, the game in making change given in 
Primary Epucation, October, 1915. 


Presentation 

Children choose a clerk for each day’s lesson. (Every 
child must take some part, even if it is no more than find- 
ing the cost, at the grocery, of some article for the dinner.) 

Children have chosen John for clerk. 

John arranges the hands of the toy clock indicating that 
the grocery is open for business. 

Each child is given a bill form at hisseat, while one child 
works at the diagram on the board, recording each purchase 
as it is made. 

Children pass to the counter one at a time, each pur- 
chasing one of the articles needed for the basket, for in- 
stance: 


Mary (to clerk) How much are your turkeys a pound? 
Clerk Thirty cents a pound. 

Mary I will take a ten-pound turkey. 

Clerk A ten pound turkey will cost three dollars. 


Mary Here is five dollars. 

Clerk Your change is two dollars. Do you wish it de. 
livered? 

Mary If you please. 

Clerk Where shall I send it? 

Mary Miss Blank, 124 Wildwood Avenue. 


The next purchase may be a telephone order. Alice, 
with telephone at her desk, rings bell. 

Clerk Lakeside Grocery. 

Alice Hello! This is Miss A., 1202 Lambert Drive. 
Have you any nice, fresh cranberries? 

Clerk Yes, very nice ones. 

Alice How much are they a quart? 

Clerk Ten cents. 

Alice Will you please send me a quart? 
ten o’clock, please. 

Clerk Yes, Miss A., thank you. 

The remainder of the purchases may be made in ac- 
cordance with the bill diagram submitted. 


Send them by 


Note Children must learn to figure the total amount of their pur- 
chase, paying and receiving change at one time, not paying for each 
article and receiving change, as they are apt to want to do. 

Interest is added by securing a book of bill forms from a grocery 
for each child, or, if this is impossible, the slips may be distributed, one 
to each child. 


Summary 
Making the bill. 
Write out the bill. 
LAKESIDE GROCERY 
DEALERS IN FANCY AND STAPLE GROCERIES 
Corner Rivermet Avenue and Oneida Street 
Both Telephones 1200 

































































Name Miss Mary Blank 
Address 124 Wildwood Avenue 
Date November 19, 1916 
10 lbs. Turkey at 30 cents $3 00 
4 pk. Potatoes 15 
1 qt. Cranberries 10 
1 can Peas 15 
2 Ibs. Mincemeat at 15 cents 30 
1 Ib. Butter 30 
2 loaves | Bread at 5 cents 10 
VY lb. Cheese 10 
1 box | Raisins | 10 
4 peck | Apples 15 
Total | | $4 | 45 
Application 


Delivering the basket of groceries to an imaginary family 
in the cloak-room. 
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Arithmetic Lessons in the 


Third Grade 
K. Keifer 
SUBTRACTION 


T's basis for this work is the same combinations 
used in addition, for subtraction should be taught 
by the addition method. That is, if he has such an 

example as: 
31 
—18 

He knows that he cannot add anything to 8 to make 1. 
Tell him that we make the 1 larger by taking, not “ borrow- 
ing,” one from the tens place. He knows that every ten 
makes ten units, therefore he now has 11 units. Now he 
refers to the combinations and finds that 8 and 3 always 
make 1 (he probably knows it without referring to them 
by this time) and places the 3 in the proper place. Then he 
must remember that he took 1 from the 3, so that it is 
now 2, and he thinks 1 and 1 are 2, and places the 1 in tens 
place. 

Drill for a long time with only one reduction, then two 

and more. 

The only definition I give in the third grade is one for 
subtraction: “When we subtract we have two numbers, 
a large one and a small one, and we find a new number which 
if added to the smaller one will make the larger one.” By 
this they see that if 1 is on the end in the larger number and 
8 on the end in the smaller, then the new number must be 
3, because 8 and 3 make 1 on the end. Such examples as 
follow: 








34 41 51 61 81 91 71 
—8 —8 S —f —8 s -8 
Or 
26 46 86 56 46 76 96 
—7 —7 —7 —7 —7 —j —7 


may be drilled on before any others. 

They will readily see that all the answers in the first row 
will end in 3 and the answer will be the next smaller number, 
which ends in 3 or 9, in the second row. Make this last 
kind easy for them by showing that whenever the upper 
number is one smaller than the lower the answer is always 
9. 

Applied Problems in Subtraction 


A child coming from the second grade into the third 
will probably tell you that to get a smaller answer you should 
“take away.”” Discourage the use of that expression and 
teach them to say separate, and that in arithmetic we call 
it subtracting and the result is called the difference. 

Proceed in the same way as for addition, that is, with the 
simple problems first, then the ones in which you use the 
oral analysis only. 

A little girl had 32 marbles. 
had she left? 

She had as many left as the difference between 32 marbles 
and 17 marbles. 

Solution: 

32 marbles a little girl had 
17 marbles she lost 


15 marbles she had left 


She lost 17. How many 


You can have a great many problems “answered in 
words only” while your class is gaining skill in the process 
of reduction. By this I mean that for your assignment 
you can give problems too difficult for them to solve, to 
be answered with the oral analysis. It may be necessary 
for a few days to keep the words “difference between” 
(and perhaps “sum of” for the addition work) before them 
on the blackboard. Then in the recitation period you can 
drill on the subtraction. Do not allow them to attempt 
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it alone until you have had much drill in class and are sure 
they can do it. 

Leave such a problem as this: If a boy sold newspapers 
which cost him 50 cents, for 75 cents, how much did he 
gain? — until late in the term’s work, for it is hard for a third 
grade child to determine whether a larger or a smaller 
answer is required. It is both difficult and not well worded, 
but such problems are found in even the best of text-books. 
Skip such and return to them later in the year. 

According to the plan I follow in my own school we take 
up addition and simple subtraction in the first half of the 
year. With a very strong class we sometimes touch on 
multiplication, but it, with division, first partition and then 
treasurement, and two step problems are usually left for 
the last half of the year. 

In many texts measurement problems will be found 
scattered throughout the book. Pass them by and return 
to them when your class is ready for them. No one will 
find fault with you for doing so, for you will be a better 
teacher because of it. They may be taken up orally only 
in the first part of the year, but it is better to leave them 
altogether until later. 

In this connection and before discussing multiplication 
I should like to say that there are many problems which 
need to be revised or at least talked over, for they are not 
always well written, and it is difficult for the children to 
find what they tell and what they ask. Even the examples 
in multiplication and division may need to be changed if 
you teach these two subjecis as they are here presented. 





Arithmetic Boxes 
M. E. Hagenback 


This year we have given each child a small box (5 x 6’’) 
containing buttons, beans, pegs, or other small articles used 
in primary departments. These are kept in the individual 
desks to be used when the occasion demands, and serve a 
double purpose: First, they save time in the distribution 
of material; second, they may be used by pupils in working 
out problems of their own, thus cultivating the habit of 
initiative or independent work, which is so important. 

For example, if the lesson is $ of 6, $ of 8, $ of 10, etc., 
the child may find for himself that 3 of 12 = 6 @@@@e@ 
@ee@eeee@ for the first lessons, or he may find that } of 
10=5 @@@e@e@e @eee0ee@@ if the fact has slipped his 
memory in review. 

These boxes may be used in teaching the Multiplication 


Tables concretely: 
ee ee 


In fact, pupils properly taught may find out for themselves 
an entire table: 


two 2’s 


three 2’s 


4x4= pop ao ca 
ao 3D oO 
Soa Se 
en oOo oO 
4xb=>- oOo oO 
So oo eS 
aoa oa oe 
a.5..8 0° 
oa a Oo 


When studying borrowing in. subtraction, or carrying in 
addition, children may resort to their objects in the boxes 
to help them remember the ten ones which are carried over 
to the next column. 

In fact, we have noticed signs of progress all along the 
line where the individual arithmetic boxes are used. 
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The November Study Picture 
{ 
( 
THE APPEAL TO THE GREAT SPIRIT Cyrus E. Dallin 
' An equestrian statue in front of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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How I Made My First Grade Into an Indian Village 


Alle MacLoughlin 


NE day, early in November, my small fry in the 
() First Grade asked for a story about Indians, so I 
told “Hiawatha,” from the point where Nokomis 
takes him, to the feast following his killing of the 
roebuck. I described old Nokomis’ wigwam, her songs and 
stories, Hiawatha’s cradle, his first clothes (or rather his 
lack of very many first clothes) his playmates and old Iagoo; 
and then using a story-teller’s license, I changed the tale 
to say he tired of childish things and wanted to sit at the 
council fire with the men of the tribe. 

“Tf you would sit with men, you must do a man’s work,” 
Nokomis told him. He went to Iagoo and received the 
advice, “‘Go into the forest, etc.” He took the bow and 
arrows, killed the deer, invited the Indians to the feast and 
when they had heard the tale from Iagoo, they let him sit 
with them as became a brave who had done his work. 

The youngsters were wild over the story and at recess 
proceeded to play Indian; but they mixed it all up with 
cow boys, guns, etc. 

The next day I suggested that they play Hiawatha as 
they had heard it; had them build the wigwam, “big sea 
water and gloomy pine forest”’ on the sand table; explained 
that there were no cow boys, guns, blankets, any of the 
properties of the movies at that time; that they must not 
use anything that came from a store, except cloth for skins. 
(They had become so excited by this time that I feared 
they would begin grafting each other in lieu of other 
animals.) 

That was a lark and they made a heap of stone knives, 
hatchets and like paraphernalia. 

At game time they dramatized the tale from where 
Hiawatha tells Nokomis his longing to take his place among 
the men, to the conclusion of the feast. The feast part was 
the most fun. 

Nokomis built the fire, Iagoo took his seat with a long- 
stemmed peace-pipe that one of them had made, and the 
Indians came, one at a time, halted, gave the peace sign 
in answer to Iagoo’s, and took their seats. The peace sign 
is holding the open palm of the right hand high above the 
head horizontally with the body. 

The pipe was passed around the circle until it was re- 
turned to Iagoo, when he paused to ask, “ May Hiawatha sit 
at the council fire?” 

“Has he done a man’s work?” the Indians asked. 

Iagoo told of his killing the famous roe-buck. 

“May he sit at the council fire?” 

“Ugh! Ugh! Ugh!” they answer; so Hiawatha is 
called, Iagoo places one feather in his scalp lock, then seats 
himself, takes a whiff of the peace pipe, and thereafter 
may sit in council with the men of the tribe. 

That noon I descended upon a poultry shipping station, 
and was successful in getting a whole basket of turkey’s 
tail feathers. 

Then I told my youngsters that every feather in an In- 
dian’s head-dress meant an extraordinary deed done by 
the wearer. For the next two weeks every fine reading 
lesson, every thoughtful courtesy, each very well learned 
lesson, races at recess, feats of strength, no tardiness, any 
kindness or unselfish act that was noticed, was rewarded 
by a feather stuck in a bright colored rag tied around the 
children’s heads. The first thing in the morning, they 
would fasten on these head bands and you should have seen 
the smile that did not come off when they felt me placing 
a feather in their head bands while they were working at 
their desks. 

Leaders and captains and all the honorary members of 
the grade became “braves,” and all in good standing took 
their places at our councils to make plans for Thanksgiving 
or for anything else that needed plans. The only departure 
from Indian customs that we made was to have a lot of 
squaw suffragettes, because the girls were 4s interested as 


the boys and insisted on wearing feathers and taking part 
in councils and doing all that might become a man. 

We took walks Indian file, looked for suitable places to 
play camp, pretended that we were exploring, searched for 
the game and hidden enemy, blazed our trail and tried 
to live just as the Indians did. 

We played one game of “Blazing the Trail” that was 
highly exciting. A dozen went ahead, tied different colored 
rags on the bushes passed, and hid. At a signal the rest 
followed, gathering the rags. The first to reach the hidden 
ones with all the “blazes,” made up the next band to 
blaze the trail. The strings were tied according to the 
colors of the rainbow — red, orange, etc. 

For souvenirs of our fun, the girls made coin bags of 
chamois skin, sewed together with thongs and trimmed 
with fringe, using no needles or thread or anything from 
stores. 

The boys made an Indian game. A long leather thong 
with a stick fastened crossways on one end to hold wooden 
rings of about two inches in diameter and one-fourth of an 
inch thick, and a sharp pointed stick on the other end, 
to use as a kind of needle. The game was to throw up the 
rings (already on the thong) and catch:them over again by 
running the needle through them. Both these ‘souvenirs 
had to be made without using anything that came out of a 
store — except the chamois skin that represented deer skin. 

Why did I do all this? To show these youngsters 
who are living in an age when you can go to the wall, push a 
button and get almost anything that you want, “that it 
was not like this in the olden days.” 

My ideas I gleaned from my mother who had lived near 
an Indian reservation, from Hiawatha, and from Emest 
Thompson-Seton’s stories on how to play Indian. 

We used Hiawatha as a basis because the scene is laid 
in Michigan, our own state. 

It was then nearing Thanksgiving, and some of my young- 
sters made up their minds to desert the wilds and return 
to white men’s ways following one of their own questions 
of, “How do you suppose the white people came here?” 
and my answer about Columbus and the tale of the first 
Thanksgiving. 

These pale-faces built houses of logs on the sand-table 
near the Indian village already there, brought their dolls 
and dressed them like the Pilgrims and worked and played 
side by side with the Indians, more amicably than did their 
prototypes of the long ago. 

Finally, the day before Thanksgiving, we had 4 grand 
feast with every one in costume, played Hiawatha and the 
First Thanksgiving, and returned to the ways of our 
fathers for the rest of the year. 

Our invitations, by the way, were on birch bark and pic- 
tures — no writing — in real Indian fashion. 

But more times than I can tell you, I saw the aftermath 
in the way the little ones tried to make things for themselves 
out of the materials at hand, or in their realization of how 
glad they were to be living now instead of then —and the 
day after our Christmas vacation, when we were talking 
over our presents, one lad with a sense of humor more keen 
than ordinary said, “Gee, I couldn’t of had a single one of 
my presents if I’d had to send for ’em by the Mayflower!” 





A Small Boy’s Wish 
TI have a nice big wish-bone, 
I'll wish as hard as I can 
That before I have the stature 
And appetite of a man, 
Something be done.to me, somehow — 
No plan my spirit will. daunt — 
So for once I can eat all the turkey 
And pumpkin-pie that I want!— A. E. A. 
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The Home of Faithful Make Believe 


Gladys Van Vleet 


house, they traded at the very best shops, they 
rode here and there in their own automobiles, they 
wore good clothes, they ate good food. They were, 
in fact, blessed with quite a share of this world’s good. It 
stood to reason that they must have had ancestors, rather 
illustrious ancestors, one might almost guess. These folks 


Te Make Believe people lived in a very pretty 





) 


of long ago might even have been among those throngs who 
crowded the good ship Jfayflower to overflowing if we 
believe the word of their descendants. They might, alas! 
have been with those unfortunates who missed the boat 
by a few hours and lost fame at the same time, but the 
Second Reader Class was quite easily persuaded that the 
former case was true, and being true, it accounted for the 
presence of Faithful Make Believe on that memorable 
occasion when the first Thanksgiving Day was celebrated 
on the cold, bleak New England shore. 

So the little Pilgrim lass came to dwell for a few short 
weeks with the little boys and girls of a very different age 
and to show them how she and her brave people lived in the 
long ago. 


The Place 


The place that Faithful’s father and mother selected for 
their home in the new land was close down by the shore, 
so close they could hear the boom, boom, boom of the big 
breakers when the sea angrily tossed high its huge waves, 
so close that the Pilgrim mother could watch the father 
far, far out on the deep blue ocean on those days when 
the sea was calm and the fishing was good, so close that they 
could take down to the shore to be washed the lovely 
linens that Faithful’s mother had brought with her from 
the old country and that must be kept clean and fresh and 
dried on the fine sand in the sunlight to keep it as white 
as snow. 

All this wide, sandy shore of the Make Believe place, the 
children of the Second Reader Class brought in bags and 
boxes. They dumped them with a thud upon a long, flat 
table, and took great care to stop up all the leaks by placing 
Manila tag around the edges, for, alas! there was no sand 
box and they had to use a makeshift. Then they left a 
little open space and made the ocean of green paper and 
glass. 

In the distance rose the great forest. This was not made 
by tiny hands, but wee folks enjoyed it, nevertheless. First, 
the blackboard was thoroughly cleaned. Then across the 
top of it a band about eight inches deep was drawn with 
colored chalk. All the sunset colors vied with one another, 
with here and there white fluffy clouds, pink tinted and 
with places where the light blue sky could just be seen. 
All the remainder of the board was covered as thickly as 
possible with white chalk. When this was finished a 

Clean eraser did the rest. One straight sweep from top 


to bottom made a great big tree. A short side stroke, be- 
ginning at the top, and continuing but a short way ‘down, 
made a tree that looked as if it were far in the distance, 
In this way, the forest was made with great big middle- 
sized and tiny trees, just like the three bears whose chief 
claim to distinction these many years has been due to their 
varying sizes. Back in the forest was the little church. 


It was rubbed out, too, and then lined with brown to repre- 
sent logs. The wigwams were made this way, too, but 
their coverings shone resplendent with many brilliant 
and mystic signs, while the campfires blazed forth in a glory 
of color against the sombre background of the forest. 


The Home 

Little Faithful’s house was made of logs. Some of these 
were probably cut in her own yard and some were no doubt 
brought down from this forest. That was in days of old, 
but this little house had logs that were brought by another 
little Faithful who insisted upon her mother and her 
father leaving a nice warm fire to go forth into the wooded 
places in the outskirts of a great city to cut these branches. 
This little person’s mother went armed with a yard stick, 
her father with an ax and little Faithful herself carried a 
vast knowledge of the thickness and length of certain 
lumber required for building purposes. The night may 
have been dark, hovering around may have been owls, not 
to mention policemen, and the trees may have been rather 
high for her daddy who had not climbed one since — well, 
when was that last time? —but when morning dawned the 
sun shone brightly upon this little Faithful and her bundle 
of sticks, one yard long for the foundations, fourteen inches 
for roof and twelve inches for steps. 

Everything was now ready for the building of the Puri- 
tan house, but the main effort now was directed toward the 
solution of the problem of making it stick’together. The 
school custodian assumed the responsibility for this co- 


‘lossal task and the Second Reader class tre oped in one fine 


day to discover on their table a long, narrow house neatly 
put together and very substantially, too, with a big win- 
dow cut out where the bedroom was to be, another in the 
living room and one little one on each side of the fireplace. 

Running diagonally across these spaces were toothpicks. 
These were glued, not pasted, on the outside, thus leaving 
on the inside a wide sill for plants or candlesticks. Over 
these little sticks oiled paper was glued. 

To make the roof the logs were laid one beside the other, 
putting them very close and fitting them together. 


The Fireplace 
The fireplace was a “really truly” one. 
was a chalk box. The cover was removed, also part of one 
long side. The box was then set in place, the unbroken 
side on the floor. The two short sides made the sides of the 


The foundation 
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fireplace, and the broken one formed a shelf across the top. 
This was completely covered inside and out with a coat of 
clay and small, rough rocks until the sides were about an 
inch thick. The clay was stuck on the logs above until it 
reached the roof to imitate a chimney. On the outside 
on the roof directly above the fireplace a small candy box, 
covered with clay and rocks, was placed to represent the 
top of the chimneys. 

¥The oven, too, was made of part of a candy box, mud 
covered, and had a little door that could open and shut, 
and when open disclosed to view the clay baked interior of a 
real old-time oven. The whole effect was quite “massive.” 
Some one in the Second Reader Class was fond of roasts. 
The statement sounds irrelevant, but have patience, then 
judge. A meat skewer had lain for a number of days on a 
certain desk. It now came intoa piace of honor. Fastened 
with clay to the side of the fireplace it became an ideal 
crane upon which Faithful’s mother might hang her pots 
and kettles. While the clay was Still damp and easily 
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molded, a partition was set up to separate the bedrooms 
from the remaining part of the house. 


The Floor 


Next came the flooring. From the seashore came the 
clean white sand and it was spread smoothly upon the 
hard earth floor. It made a thick, soft carpet and over it 
were spread pine needles and — then — oh! then came the 
most interesting things. From the rag bags in many attics 
had come such quantities of stray bits of cloth, mostly blue 
and white and black. They’ were cut into tiny, narrow 
strips, painstakingly sewed together and braided. This 
braid was then wound around and around until the result 
was a flat, round or oval rug. When all tacked together it 
made a very quaint covering. One of these was placed in 
front of the fireplace and one across the end of the big room. 
In the bedroom was an Indian rug that Faithful’s father 
had purchased from an Indian chief who was very glad 

(Continued on page 602) 
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“At the door on summer evenings sat the little Hiawatha” 








Nokomis Holding Loom, and Hiawatha with Deer Skin on Frame. Iagoo with His 


je Bcew and Atrow in Front 
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Hiawatha 


IN A THIRD GRADE 
Amelia McGibbon 


(Book rights reserved) 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 
; Nokomis, HiaAwaTHA, MINNEHAHA, JAGoo, Pavu-PuxK-Ke WIs, 
CAMP-FIRE BRAVES, DANCERS FOR CoRN DANCE, WEDDING GUESTs 


SCENE I — Hiawatha’s Chi.dhood 
Wigwam of Nokomis, Hiawatha and Nokomis in conversation, 
An Indian Cradle Song. 


ScENE II — Hiawatha s Hunting 
Iagoo presents his little friend Hiawatha with bow and arrow, and 
teaches him to shoot. The deer hunt. The camp-fire stories. 


ScENE III — The Legend cf Mondamin 
Hiawatha’s return from his fast in the forest. The birth of Indian 
corn and the Corn Dance. 


SceNE IV — Hiawatha’s Wooing 

Hiawatha’s departure for the land of the Dacotas, Minnehaha’s 
home. His return with his Indian bride. The wedding feast and 
Beggar’s Dance. 

ScENE I 

Wigwam made of stout poles and covered with burlap sugar sacks, 
Indian designs cut from colored cloth or paper may be sewed on, 
Fur tails, strings of pine cones, or eagle feathers make fine ornaments 
on wigwam. A stuffed squirrel or owl can sometimes be obtained. 

Camp-fire in front of wigwam door. ‘ Make tripod of three stout 
branches fastened together at top, from which may be suspended a wire 
on which to hang kettle. 

A loom made of four branches nailed together to form a rectangle 
with about six inches of each branch extending over. Two cardboard 
strips with holes punched in them one-half inch apart may be tacked on 
two opposite sides and the warp strung upon them. Upon this loom 
the children may weave a splendid rug with yarn, using bright colors 
and weaving in strips of black occasionally. 


(The play opens with Hiawatha and Nokomis inside of the 
wigwam. The children in seats recite:) 


By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 
Beat the clear and sunny water, 
Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 
There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
“Hush! The Naked Bear will hear thee!” 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 


Music by A. McG1BBon 
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(With the ending of this song, Hiawatha comes from the 
wigwam, sits at the door playing with his toy rabbit or squirrd, 
and the children continue with the poem.) 
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At the door on summer evenings, 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 
Heard the whispering of the pine- -trees, 
Heard the lapping of the waters, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder: 
‘Minne-wawa!” said the pine trees. 
““Mudway-aushka!” said the water. 
Saw the firefly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle, 
Lightening up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him: 


(Hiawatha sings.) 


Firefly Song 
Music by A. McGrBBon 
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bed I lay me, Ere in sleep I close my eye- lids. 


(Nokomis comes from wigwam and works upon rug or 
basket.) 


Hiawatha It is a beautiful evening, grandmother. The 
sun looks red as it is setting. Listen to the owls hooting 
in the forest. Do you hear them? What are they saying 
to each other? 

Nokomis They are talking in their native language. 

Hiawatha I was talking to some squirrels to-day. 
They showed me where they were hiding some acorns for 
winter. 

Nokomis Where were the squirrels hiding them, Hia- 
watha? 

Hiawatha They were storing them in a hollow tree. 





Nokomis It is getting dark now, my little owlet, let us 
go into our wigwam. 


(Nokomis sings an Indian lullaby when they have both 
entered the wigwam. ) 


Indian Cradle Song 
Words and music by A. McG1BBon 
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Sleep, little owlet, safe in thy nest, 
Night winds are calling you to your nest, 





“Nokomis, you are getting old” 
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“T am going back to the Arrowmaker’s wigwam to bring back Minnehaha 
for my wife” 





Softly the pine trees murmur a song, 
Sing of my owlet allsthe night long, 
Twitter, hoo-oo, twitter, hoo-oo, twitter hoo-00-0o. 


Rest, little owlet, rest from thy flight, 

Sweetly the moonbeams watch through the night, 
When the glad sunshine brightens the skies, 

All of God’s creatures open their eyes, 

Twitter hoo-o0, twitter hoo-oo, twitter hoo-00-00 


ScENE II 
Nokomis works at her 


(Hiawatha‘lies before camp-fire. 
loom. She sights Iagoo coming.) 


Some one comes to our wigwam, Hiawatha. ' It 
is our old friend, Iagoo. He is coming to visit us. He will 
have some wonderful stories to tell us. We will sit-around 
the fire to-night and listen to them. We will feast him with 
roasted rabbit which is cooking in the kettle. 

Iagoo (after being greeted) My little Hiawatha, I have 
something for you. It is a wonderful thing. I made it 
myself from a branch of ash. Every little Indian boy 
would like to have one. It is this bow and arrow. Let me 
show you how to use it 


Nokomis 


(Iagoo shoots arrow and Hiawatha runs to get it.) 
Iagoo Now, Hiawatha, you may try. 
(In the first attempt the arrow falls.) 


Iagoo You must aim higher, Hiawatha. (Hiawatha im- 
proves in shooting.) Now, Hiawatha, go into the forest 
where the red deer herd together and kill for us a deer with 
antlers. 


(Hiawatha departs with bow and arrow. Tagoo lies beside 
camp-fire, while Nokomis works on basket, occasionally stirring 
kettle and poking fire.) 

Hiawatha (in the distance) Woo-coo-hoo! Woo-coo- 
hoo! 

lagoo Nokomis, that sounds like Hiawatha. 

Nokomis It is my brave little hunter returning. Wel- 
come, Hiawatha. 

Hiawatha Well, Nokomis, I have killed a deer. As I 
walked through the forest alone, the birds and squirrels 
talked and laughed, but I did not listen to them long, for 
my thoughts were with the red deer. At the ford across 
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the river I waited till I saw two antlers lifted and a deer 
came down the pathway. Then from this bow that Iagoo 
gave to me [I aimed an arrow and shot this fine deer, 
(Takes skin fastened to antlers from his shoulder.) 

Nokomis From the red deer’s hide I will make a cloak 
for you, Hiawatha, and from the flesh we shall have a feast. 
Go now, Hiawatha, and invite the friends of our tribe to 
come to the banquet and to hear Iagoo’s wonderful stories, 
We will all sit by the camp-fire and tell strange tales. 


(Hiawatha departs, going up and down aisles to the cloak- 
room and returns with the braves. Each tells an original tale 
after Iagoo tells his story. Stories written by your own chil- 
dren in language lessons may be substituted for the following, 
if desired.) 


Camp-fire Tales 


(Told by children sitting in a circle around the camp-fire. Iagoo 


begins.) 
I 


Once when I was going through the forest, I saw an 
arrow flying through the air. Then I went a little way 
and I saw some Indians dancing around a fire. When 
they saw me one said, “Let us burn him.” They were 
putting me in the fire, and as I was trying to get away I saw 
a ball of fire coming out of the sky. The Indians thought 
the Great Spirit was displeased with them, so they let me go. 


II 


On my way to your wigwam, I came to a river and did 
not know how to cross. I sat down to rest and as I did so 
there came uptheriveracanoe. It seemed to be going alone 
with no one to steer it. As I was wondering about it, 
there came across the river a beautiful sea nymph. She 
swam right toward me and said, “Come with me.” She 
took me to the end of the sea and there on the shore was a 
beautiful wigwam. She said I was to live there. 

Now, I wanted to go home and I asked her about the 
canoe we came in. She said the canoe was hers and that 
she alone could make it go. Whenshe left me I sat down 
and no sooner had I done this than I found myself back in 
the fairy’s canoe and was moving rapidly over the sea. I 
soon got back to shore near my own wigwam and I ran 
home to tell my mother what had happened. 


II 

Once upon a time when I was fishing in a little brook, I 
pulled in a large fish,and much to my surprise he spoke 
to me. “If you will put me back into the water, I will 
grant any favor you wish.” I said that I wished most of 
all that my tribe should become brave, strong and good. 
Then I put the fish back. 

I soon paddled to shore and when I got home I found 
that my people had been at war with a neighboring tribe 
and had overcome them and were living in peace. 


IV 
As I was coming to your wigwam I had to pass through 
a deep forest. In the middle of the forest I came to a halt, 
for before me was a group of Indians dancing around the 
fire. When they saw me they ran toward me. One of them 
said, “Let us tie him to a tree and burn him.” Before I 
had time to run away, they had tied me to a tree and put 
a fire around me. Then they began to dance around me. 
Just then an Indian fairy came along and she asked me 
what she could do for me. I said, “Take me home to my 
lodge.” She waved her wand and the Indians saw me 
run away home. 
Vv 
As I was on my way to visit another Indian tribe, I 
saw a poor bear in the forest. I asked him what was the 
matter. He said that his brother had been killed by 4 
hunter. I said, “Let us find the hunter, and kill him for 
doing it.” The bear said, “All right,” and off we went 
to find the hunter. 
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When we found him he was behind a fir tree, eating the 
other bear. We told him to get up and we took all the 
things he had and then killed him. Then we took him down 
to the Big-Sea-Water and threw him in. 


VI 
I was walking among the firs one day and I saw a fox 
after a squirrel. I shot the fox, took him home and made 
afur hat. I gave some nuts to the little squirrel and took 
him to his mother arid father. 
When I was going on after that, I saw a little bird sitting 
on a branch and he told me that there were some foxes 











Nokomis, I have brought you moonlight, starlight, firelight, brought sunshine to 
my people, Minnehaha, Laughing Water.” 
Note Minnehaha’s dress is made from a sugar sack 


after me. I hid in a hollow tree and I made a funny noise 
and they all ran away into the forest and hid themselves. 
Vil 
As I was coming through the forest one day, I came to a 
reindeer that was sitting by a dead crow and I asked him 
totell mea story. He said that the crow was a good friend 
of his and that a hunter had killed it. Hewanted to know 
if 1 knew the hunter and I told him that I did not. Then 
he said to get on his back and we would go and find him. 
When I got on his back he went like the wind. Through 
ponds and thickets he went, for miles and miles. Then he 
asked me if I saw anything and I told him that I saw a little 
cabin in the distance. He said, “That is the house.” 
There I found the hunter, and the reindeer went in and 
killed him. 
Vill 


One day I was in the forest talking to a rabbit and I saw a 
bear climbing a tree after an owl. The owl was too young 
to fly. I did not have my bow and arrow, so I threw a 
stone at him. I stunned him and he fell down. His eyes 
were closed and then I threw stones at him until I killed 


As I walked on farther I came to a thicket, and there I 
saw Adjidaumo carrying nuts into his hole. So I stood 
still a little while until he became so friendly that he was 
tuning all about me. I climbed a tree and threw down 
nuts for him. When I came down I saw that Adjidaumo 
was gone. He had run into his hole for winter. 


Ix 


I was just out hunting in the forest. This forest was 
very dark and very wild — full of foxes, bears, and hares. 
Ishot a bear and took it away with me. 

As I was coming along F saw a crew. He said that a lot 
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of bears were after me. I did not stop to see if they were 
near me. I ran as fast as I could. I never stopped until 
I got to this wigwam. 


X 

Once upon a time I was going into a dark forest. When 
I was in the middle of it, I heard some footsteps coming 
toward me. It sounded like many Indians, so 1 got behind 
a bush to peek out. It was a terrible sight. There were 
some Indians dragging one of the Indian maidens and some 
of the men. I saw them go to a tree and tie up an Indian 
to burn as an offering to the Great Spirit. 

Away I ran to a big tree. I climbed up and.sat beside 
a white owl. He told me to get on his back, because this 
forest was full of bad Indians, and he would fly with me to 
an Indian fairy. 

When we got to the fairy, she told me to shut my eyes 
and not to peek. She waved her wand over me and when 
I opened my eyes I was back in my home. I was so glad 
to be there that I gave a great feast and invited all of my 
friends. 


Tagoo (standing erect with arms crossed and held high) 
We have listened to these stories, 
Tales of bravery, tales of magic, 
Stories filled with words of wonder 
Of the great deeds of these people. 
Sitting round Nokomis’ camp-fire, 
We have spent a pleasant evening 
In the moonlight, starlight, firelight, 
Told these tales unto each other. 
Let us homeward through the forest 
Each one to his deerskin wigwam. 


(Iagoo leads braves off.) 
Scene III 


(Hiawatha sitting before the fire while Nokomis weaves at her 
loom.) 


Hiawatha (standing erect) Dear grandmother, my people 
need help. I am going into the forest to pray and fast for 
seven days and nights. 


Nokomis [shall be very lonesome without you, my brave 
Hiawatha. I shall stay in the wigwam and pray too. May 
the Great Spirit help you. Farewell,O Hiawatha! (Hia- 


watha departs.) 


(Nokomis sights Hiawatha returning slowly and goes to 
meet him.) 

















From left to right Minnehaha, Iagoo, Nokomis (center) Hiawatha and Pau-Puk« 
Keewis Holding His Goose Wing Fan 
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Hiawatha 
weak. I am so glad to be at home again. 
Spirit has heard my prayer. 

Nokomis Iam very glad of that, Hiawatha. 

Hiawatha On the fourth day of my fasting, a youth 
appeared at my wigwam door. He was dressed in green 
and yellow and had beautiful plumage waving over his 
forehead. His name was Mondamin. He said, “I have 
come to wrestle with you. I arose from my bed of branches 
and as I wrestled with Mondamin, I grew stronger. On the 
fourth day that we wrestled I overcame him. I stripped 
him of his beautiful garments and buried him in the soft 
earth where the rain fell upon him and the sun shone upon 
him. When one moon has passed, dear grandmother, 
Mondamin will be changed into a whole field of Indian corn 
for our people. 

Nokomis I am glad, Hiawatha, that we will not have to 
depend upon the things of the forest. When our harvesting 
is done we will store our corn ina storehouse. We will make 
it of branches and build it high and strong so that Adjidaumo 
cannot get into it. Go, Hiawatha, and invite the braves of 
the village to dance at our corn feast. 


My dear grandmother, I am very tired and 
The Great 
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(Hiawatha returns with the braves. A basket filled with 
ears of corn and a few cornstalks is placed in the middle of the 
circle around which they dance. One boy pounds with a stow 
branch upon the end of a small keg over which may be stretched 
some skin. The boys, while dancing, give the Ki! hi. yells 
and the girls sing a few low Indian notes. Let children hare 
corn ears and stalks in their hands as they dance an Indian 
dance to please their oun imagination. At the end of this 
dance, one brave leads the others off.) 


SCENE IV 


(Nokomis working on her basket at the wigwam door. Hig. 
watha lies stretched before the fire and two braves lie back of 
the camp-fire.) 


Hiawatha Nokomis, do you remember when I went to 
see my father, Mudjekeewis? 
Nokomis Yes, Hiawatha, I remember well how lonely 
I was that autumn and how I waited for your return. 
Hiawatha 1am thinking of the old arrow maker who sold 
(Continued on page 605) 





November Folk Dance 
Lida Siboni Hanson 
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Springing Dance 
(Norwegian) 


Partners hand in hand, other hand on hip. Couples 
behind each other. 


Figure 1 Four polka steps forward, gentleman beginning 
with left, lady with right. Partners turn, changing hands, 
and take four polka steps back. Turn again, changing 
hands, and take one polka step forward, followed by a 
deep curtsy to each other (1-10). 


Figure 2 Partners join right hands and go forward with 
polka steps, lady at the same tirhe turning under partners’ 
joined hands, once for each two polka steps. At 10 
curtsy. 


Figure 3 Partners join left hands and dance forward 
with polka steps, this time both turning under joined hands 
at the same time, once for each two polka steps. At 10 
curtsy. y 


Figure 4° Usual’ position, round with polka steps. At 
10 curtsy. a 
Repeat dance as long as desired. 


Polka step right, left, right — left, right, left, etc.,.three 
steps to the three first 4ighths of a two-fourths measure; no 
step to the last eighth. Hop rather than slide. 








Norwegian Springing Dancé 
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The Reapers —A Little Russian Folk Song 


Allegretto. 





Allegretto. 


PIANO. F af 


(Translated for Prr“ary EDUCATION) 


——_— 





I_—~ P 





At the dawn of day the mowers 

Came into the harvest field. 
Oh, late they are in coming, 
Ripe and full the field stands ready, 
Great the harvest that it yields, 
Great the harvest that it yields. 


All the morning mowed the reapers, 
Blunt the scythes grew on the field. 
Oh, late they are in coming, 
Ripe and full the field stands ready, 


Great the harvest that it yields, 
Great the harvest that it yields. 


When the sun is high in heaven 

Then they raked the harvest field. 
Oh, late they are in coming, 
Ripe and full the field stands ready, 
Great the harvest that it yields, 
Great the harvest that it yields. 


In the coolness of the evening 
They made haycocks in the field. 


% 


* 


Oh, late they are in coming, 

Ripe and full the field stands ready, 
Great the harvest that it yields, 
Great the harvest that it yields. 


When the reaping all is finished, 

Bare and brown the harvest field, 
Oh, late they are in coming, 
Great the festival and laughter, 
Loud the song and the rejoicing 
For the great harvest that it yields. 
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November Games 


Thanksgiving Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


SUALLY the favorite game for the month of No- 
| | vember is “Over the river and through the woods,” 
etc. This is played by placing small chairs in 
four rows of two each to form the sleigh, which 
is filled with the children. Then two or four horses (boys) 
are harnessed to the sleigh and driven by one of the boys 

on the front seat, while all the children sing the song. 
This year we called the sleigh an automobile and rode to 

Grandmother’s in that way, singing the following: 
Over the river and through the woods, 
To grandmother’s house so far, 


O’er the smooth and clear and level roadway, 
Papa knows how to guide the car. 


Over the river and through the woods, 
To have a first rate play, 

Hear the horn blow — honk, honk, honk, honk, honk! 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 


Over the river and through the woods, 
Now grandmother dear, I spy. 

Hurrah for the fun! Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 


All now jump out of the auto and run into the house to 
see grandmother while the car returns for another load of 
children. 

One year the snow did not come early and so the children 
enjoyed playing the two following games, especially in the 
school playground, although they are easily arranged in 
the school-room or hallway. 


I Ocean and Pebble Game 


Arrange the children in parallel rows at one end of the 
room, facing the same way. 

Place in front of them a number of the smallest children 
to represent pebbles and shells. 

As they sing they join hands and take a sliding step for- 
ward, and the little pebbles and shells move backward 
each time, while the waves roll in, then out again, coming 
farther each time until the last two lines are sung. Then 
they recede entirely, leaving the pebbles and shells upon the 
beach. 

The children gather the pebbles and shells as all sing 
Tra-la-la, etc. 


“The waves roll in upon the beach, 
Then out again beyond our reach, 
They bring us treasures from"the deep, 
And we gather shells and pebbles to keep.” 


This is sung to the tune of “Open Your Eyes, My Pansies 
Sweet,” or any waltz music. 


II Game of the Ship 


The ship is formed with six or eight small chairs placed 
two or three on each side facing each other and one at each 
end. A cloth or pasteboard may be draped over the chairs, 
but it is not really necessary. 

The children embark, one child holds the flag, another 
is chosen for the captain. He stands looking out over the 
sea, shading his eyes with his hand. (See picture.) 

The children left on the shore wave hands and sing the 
following to the tune of “ Yankee Doodle.” 


Our vessel o’er the broad blue sea, 
To a country far away doth sail, 
And on her way she often meets 
With wind and cloud and stormy gale. 


But bravely through the dangers all, 
She sails until her voyage is o’er, 
Then back again to us she comes, 
And we greet her from our own dear shore. 


CHORUS 
We welcome you, we welcome you, 
Home to our land once more, 
We welcome you, we welcome you, 
Back from a far off shore. 


The last two lines of the second stanza and the chorus 
are sung, as the ship returns and the travelers disembark 
at the shore and are thus greeted by their friends. 

The younger children like to call the ship the Mayflower 
and play that they are the Pilgrims. 

With the older children the game may be carried farther 
by questions and suggestions. 

To what country would you like to go? Carry our flag 
and flag of the country named, if possible, and start to that 
country, sailing in the general direction which it lies from 
our own country. When the ship returns ask what the 
travelers brought from the country visited. 








III Jack Frost Game 
The very last days of the month brought Jack Frost and 


the snow. At this time the children enjoy playing the 
Jack Frost game. 

One boy is chosen to represent Jack Frost. He starts 
from the north and goes southward uphill and then down, 
as the children sing or repeat: 

Little Jack Frost went up the hill, 
Watching the stars and moon so still, 
Watching the stars and moon so bright, 
And laughing aloud with all his might. 


Jack Frost mounts a chair or table for a hill, watches the 
stars and moon, and then laughs heartily. 
Now the children sing: 
Little Jack Frost went down the hill, 
Late in the night when the winds were still, 
Late in the fall when the leaves fell down, 
Red and yellow and faded brown.” 


At these words Jack Frost descends the hill, and starts 
southward again. And the children sing: 
Little Jack Frost walked through the trees, 
“Ah!” sighed the flowers, “we freeze, we freeze!” 
“Ah!” sighed the grasses, “we die, we die!’’ 
Said little Jack Frost, ‘‘Good-by, good-by.”’ 


Several children represent trees and others represent 
flowers and grasses. These all freeze and wither or go to 
sleep as Jack Frost passes by them. He says “Good-by, 
good-by,” and waves his hand to them. 

The children now sing: 

Little Jack Frost iripped round and round, 
Spreading white snow on the frozen ground, 
Nipping the breezes, icing the streams, 
Chilling the warmth of the sun’s bright beams. 


Jack Frost spreads imaginary snow all around. 

A little girl has been chosen to represent the sun, and she 
folds her arms and lowers her head at the last line of the 
stanza above. 

Either at this time or during one of the spring months 
the game may be finished as follows: 
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The children all sing joyously, some representing birds 
flying back from the southland. 


But when Dame Nature brought back the spring, 
Brought back the birds to chirp and sing, 

Melted the ice and warmed the sky, 

Little Jack Frost went pouting by. 


At last line little Jack Frost walks slowly toward the 
north, pouting as he goes. Children sing: 


The flowers opened their eyes of blue, 
Green buds peeped out and grasses grew, 
It was so warm and scorched him so, 
Little Jack Frost was glad to go. 


The children representing flowers, buds, and grasses. sit 
up or lift up heads. The little girl representing the sun 
raises her head and spreads out her arms, and little Jack 
Frost disappears into the northland. 





Rhythmic Plays 
Shifty Shadow 


Little! flitting shifty shadow, 
I would like to fly with you; 
We? will dance and skip together, 
Just what I do, you do, too. 


First,3 we'll be a robin flying, 
Spreading wide his big brown wings; 

Then4 we’ll rest on waving tree-tops 
Whiles the robin sits and swings. 


Here’s® a rabbit shifty shadow; 
See7 him wag his ears at you. 

Here’s® a little fish a-swimming 
In the water deep and blue. 


Here’s® a funny little Brownie 
Treading softly on his toes; 
Hurry, hurry, little shadow, 
You must go where Brownie goes. 


—_— sega 


First Verse 
Two rows around one row of desks. 
1 Look behind as if looking at shadow and wave both 
hands, first over L and then over R shoulder. 
2 Eight skips forward. 














Second Verse 
Facing front of room. 
3 Extend arms at sides and wave in imitation of flying. 
4 Place hands together and rest head on them. 
5 Slight swaying of body from side to side. 


Third Verse 
6 Place hands above head with all fingers closed except 
first two on each hand. 
7 Wave fingers forward and backward. 
8 Hands together in front of body, 
swimming. 


imitate fish 


Fourth Verse 
Two rows around one row of desks. 
9 Forefingers raised at either side of face and moved 
alternately up and down. Run around on toes 
taking short steps. 
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Jack-O’-Lantern 

1 Children drive to field for pumpkins. 

around room.) 

Stoop and lift up very heavy pumpkins and place 

one at a time, in Cart. 

3 Hurry home. 

4 Make a Jack-o’-lantern, cut off top (pumpkin very 
large), dig out seeds and throw them away off. 
(Do not make eyes, nose and mouth, simply say 
that now they are ready we can go out with our 
Jack-o’-lanterns.) 

5 Run out with them to frighten people. 

6 Reach high up to window. Hear some one coming, 
so stoop suddenly. Repeat. Try another win- 
dow further up the street. Window much higher, 
can barely reach it. 


(Running © 


tbo 


7 Run home. 
8 All out of breath from hurrying so—take deep 
breaths. 


Bye-Lo Song 
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—— <1 mae 
When! little children go to sleep, 
Floating? on slumber ocean deep, 
Mother-love! guides the cradle-boat 
Over* to dreamland shore remote. 

Float,* float, little boat, 

Over to dreamland shore remote. 

Float, float, little boat, 

Over to dreamland shore remote. 





Close thy sweet eyes and thou wilt see 

All the bright flowers on dreamland tree; 

Dream flowers can only open wide 

When other things in sleep-shadow hide, 
Float, float, etc. 


First Verse 
1 Hands on hips; touch L toe forward twice in first 
measure, step forward L and bring R even in 
second measure. This is double follow-step. 
2 Double follow-step forward (R). 
3 Arms in position of holding child, balance step once 
in each measure to end. 


Second Verse 


Double-follow-step backward to place. (4 times.) 


Second Chorus 
Arms in holding position, swing side to side, humming. 
In last 4 measures bend forward and place child in bed; 
then rise slowly, hands in front, open, palms down. 





Aunt Jo’s Birthday 
(Louise M. Alcott’s eighty-fourth birthday — November 29) 


Her birthday comes so near Thanksgiving Day, 
Did some kind spirit know 
That everywhere for aye and aye 
Glad little women and glad little men 
Would count their blessings o’er — and then 
Seeing her books in cheery row 
All gratefully would smile and say, 
“Thank God for dear Aunt Jo!” — A. E. A, 








The Wind Cat and the Mice 


Leaves 
Maude M. Grant 


Like little mice the dry brown leaves 
Go creeping o’er the earth, 

And like a great big cat, the Wind 
Plays with them, full of mirth. 


He whirls them here, and scares them there, 
The leaves run madly by, 

He catches them and tosses them 
Far upward to the sky. 


When tired of play, the big Wind-Cat 
Chases them far and wide, 

And then the little leaves, like mice, 
In all the corners hide. 


When Fritz was a Puppy 
Alice E. Allen 


Aunt Minty and her adopted children, Effie and Johnnie, live on a 
beautiful farm, called Clover Patch. One September day, hearing 
a cry like a baby’s, they found a basket in the big clump of lilacs down 
by the road. The basket held a puppy, a baby’s rattle, and a collar 
marked Fritz. No one claims the puppy. So he stays at Clover 
Patch and makes himself very much at home. 


AT UNCLE JOHN’S 


“If only Fritz could go!”’ said Effie for the dozenth time. 

It was the morning of the day before Thanksgiving — 
the most splendid Indian summer day. It seemed just as 
if summer had decided to stay and see for herself how the 
year kept its Thanksgiving. 

Aunt Minty and Effie were packing two suit-cases. On 
the bed, all ready to put on, was Johnny’s best suit and 
Effie’s best gown. On a chair was Johnny’s new overcoat 
and cap. On another, was Effie’s coat and new winter hat. 

The Clovers were going to Uncle Jem’s for Thanksgiving. 
Uncle Jem lived miles away —or so it seemed to the 
excited little folks. 

First, there was the ride to Morrisville at the foot of 
Clover Hill where you took the train. Then there was the 
railway journey, short but interesting. At the end of that, 
Uncle Jem would meet them and take them to his farm- 
house. 

If it hadn’t been for just one thing, the Clover Patch 
would have been the thankfulest place anywhere around. 
The one thing was — Fritz couldn’t go. 

“Aunt Kate doesn’t like dogs,” Aunt Minty explained 
patiently to Effie for the dozenth time. “She always has 
cats. And what with four or five of them, and the Twins, 
and the new baby and you two, I guess the house will be 
full enough and noisy enough without Fritz.” 

“T know, Aunt Minty,” said Effie wistfully, “but I can’t 
help wishing just che same.” 

Dinner was over at last. The suit-cases were stuffed and 
locked and strapped. Jake harnessed the horses to the 
two-seated carriage. Everybody climbed in — but Fritz. 
If only it hadn’t been for the frantic yelps and howls that 
came from the barn where he was tied! 

“He'll get over it,” said Aunt Minty. “Just as soon as 
Jake gets back, he’s going to untie him and take him to his 
house and give him an extra good supper. We just couldn’t 
take him — that’s all.” 

In the excitement of unloading at the big station, and of 
watching the crowds of people all going somewhere to have 
a good time, every one forgot Fritz. Jake drove away in the 
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dusk. The train was late. Just as its great eye came peer: 
ing around the curve and its hoarse voice whistled, some 
thing cold and wet poked itself into Effie’s hand. Close 
beside her was an eager little “ Woof!” 

Sure enough, there was Fritz, wriggling all over with the 
joy of finding them. On his collar was a piece of rope. 

“What shall we do?” cried Aunt Minty. 

There wasn’t time to do anything. The brakeman was 
already shouting, “All aboard!” People crowded before 
and behind them. Effie, with Fritz in her arms, was set on 
the train platform. 

“Dog in the baggage-car, madam,” said the brakeman, 
as he helped Aunt Minty and Johnny aboard. 

Fritz was tired. He’d worked hard to get loose. He’d 
had a long run. As soon as he found a comfortable seat 
in the train beside Johnny, he curled himself into as small 
a ball as he could and went sound asleep. 

Every coach on the long train was crowded. When the 
conductor reached their seats, they had so short a way to 
go, he said there was no use moving the puppy. So all the 
way to Keen, Fritz dozed happily on the red plush cushion. 

“Whatever Kate will say, I don’t know,” said Aunt 
Minty. “A dog—and she can’t bear dogs.” 

“Maybe she’ll like him,” said Effie hopefully. 
isn’t like other dogs.” 

“No,” said Aunt Minty laughing. “He isn’t. He’s 
going to make something quite unusual when he grows up 
if he keeps on as he’s begun.” 

Fritz opened one eye and looked at her. 
winked. 

Uncle Jem met the Clovers with his new car. He laughed 
when he saw the puppy and heard how he had followed 
them. He seemed to think it was a great joke on his wife. 
And all the way home, he chuckled to himself to think what 
she would say. 

Fritz enjoyed his ride. He sat up stiff and straight on 
the front seat between Uncle Jem and Johnny. 

Soon the car flashed up the drive to Uncle Jem’s house 
and stopped in a broad band of lamplight which came 
through the wide-open door. There on the porch stood 
Aunt Kate with the new baby in her arms. On each side 
of her was a Twin. And each Twin held a big gray cat. 

Aunt Minty and Effie and Johnny, with Fritz in his 
arms, ran up the steps. Aunt Minty reached for the baby, 
who, like all babies, gurgled with delight at sight of her. 
Everybody tried to say how glad everybody was to see 
everybody. Fritz decided he’d take part. He leaped to 
the ground. He wagged a delighted tail. He sidled 
up toward the cats. 

“Woof!” he said in the friendliest fashion. 

“A dog!” cried Aunt Kate. She threw up her hands 
in horror. It was a good thing Aunt Minty had the baby. 

“Only the jolliest little puppy, Kate,”’ said Uncle Jem, 
while Aunt Minty’s anxious voice tried to explain Fritz’s 
being there. 

“Pst — st — st!” said one of the great cats, who all this 
time had been getting his back and tail to the size so im- 
pudent a visitor as Fritz required. 

“Pst — st — st!” with a few more “sts,” said the other 
cat. He was just one big fluff of angry fur, and his eyes 
were like great golden coals. 

Then — there was a leap of cats —a chorus of growls 
and howls, some loud yelps and more “Spt — st — sts!” 
Next —a streak of brown and white puppy crossed the 
moonlit space of the lawn and disappeared toward the barn. 
It was followed by a streak of gray cat — two streaks of gray 
cat — and four other streaks that were Effie and Johnny, 
and little Jem and little Minty. Back on the porch, Aunt 
Kate screamed, Uncle Jem laughed, Aunt Minty still ex- 
plained, and the baby gurgled. 

“T do hope they won’t kill him!” cried Aunt Kate. 

(Continued on page 602) 
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When the Mushrooms Went to War 
A RUSSIAN FOLK-TALE 


(Translated for Primary EDUCATION) 





Once upon a time the king of the mushrooms, 
sitting under a spreading oak tree and gazing upon 
all the mushrooms, decided to go to war. So he 
called his herald and had all his subjects get ready 
for battle. 

First he sent for the golden mushrooms. But 
the golden mushrooms said, ‘“‘We cannot go to war. 
Our legs are too slender!” 

Then he sent for the white mushrooms. But 
the white mushrooms said, “‘We cannot go to war. 
We are too old and feeble to fight!” 

A third time he sent for the yellow mushrooms. 
But the yellow mushrooms said, ‘‘We cannot go 
to war. We are old, old women and do not 
fight!” 


And so he sent for the poisonous crimson mush- 


rooms. But the crimson mushrooms said, “We 
cannot go to war. We are thieves and robbers. 
We stand in the forest all day and poison all who 
touch us. We cannot leave to go to war!” 

At last the king sent for the good brown mush- 
rooms. And the brown mushrooms said, “‘We are 
good-natured and like to help. Let us take our 
guns and go into the field and kill all the king’s 
enemies!” 

Whereupon the good brown mushrooms began 
to fight so hard that great clouds of smoke rolled 
up from the field. And by and by only the golden 
mushrooms and the white mushrooms and the 
yellow mushrooms and the poisonous crimson 
mushrooms were left. But they were no use to 
anybody except themselves! 
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November Verses to Learn 
Alice E. Allen 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The song we hear with our ears is only the song that is 
sung in our hearts. — Selected 


{ awake this morning with devout thanksgiving for my 
friends, the old and the new. — Emerson 


GIFTS OF THE YEAR 
The year brings me a gift — 
A Spring brimful of birds that fly 
And sing, and trees that lift 
Bright buds against the sky. 


The year brings me a gift — 
A Summer, when refreshing rain 
And splendid sun in blessing shift 
Across the fields of grain. 


The year brings me a gift — 
An Autumn, when the ripened sheaves 
Are gathered; and there comes the drift 
Of gold and scarlet leaves. 


The year brings me a gift — 

A Winter — bless its storm and length— 
For then, with God’s untiring thrift, 

The earth renews its strength. — A. E. A. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Cuorus RECITATION — HoME AND COUNTRY 
Girls 
God bless our Home! 
Or large or small, 
With low-thatched roof or stately dome, 
However far away we roam, 
It is the dearest spot of all — 
God bless our Home! 


(All sing “‘ The Dearest Spot” or “ Home, Sweet Home’’) 


Boys 
God bless our Land! 
Our own dear U. S. A. 
With head and heart and ready hand, 
To do our part for it we stand 
Forever and for aye! 


God bless our Land! — A. E. A. 
(All sing stanza or two of “ America’’) 


A YEAR 
(For four children) 
First 
A Spring with floods 
Of bursting buds. 
Second 
A Summer sweet 
With flowers fleet. 
Third 
A Fall all fair 
With fruits so rare. 
Fourth 
A Winter full 
Of snow, like wool. 
All 
And bud and flower and fruit and snow, 
With sun and rain and winds to blow 
Them in and out, in happy row, 
Make up a happy year, you know! 


A THANKSGIVING FEAST 
(For ten children) 
First 
Our Thanksgiving dinner let us choose: 
For ‘“‘a very fine gander,” ask Mother Goose; 
Second 
And she will add, as like as not, 
A pot of her peas porridge hot; 
Third 
Then for a turnip, goodly size, 
We'll ask “the man who turnips cries’”’; 
Fourth 
Perhaps a silver sixpence, 
If only you’ve one nigh, 
Will buy from the King’s pantry 
A crusty blackbird pie! 
Fifth 
Should the Queen’s mood be sunny, 
I think she’ll send some honey 
Sixth 
To eat with the “white bread and butter” 
For which we’ll beg wee Tommy Tucker. 
Seventh 
The baker’s man will surely make 
To grace our feast a pat-a-cake! 
Eighth 
And I do hope that Jack a Spandy 
Will give “plum-cake and sugar candy.” 
Ninth 
Let’s ask King Arthur, that good king, 
To make for us a bag-pudding; 
Tenth 
And Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-eater — 
Who could furnish pie that’s sweeter? — A. E. A. 


A QUESTION 
How do those children get along — 
Explain to me this minute — 
Who have to keep Thanksgiving Day 
Without a Grandma in it? 


To keep the fires blazing, when 
The skies are cold and murky? 

To make the doughnuts and the pies? 
To stuff and roast the turkey? 


To tell us stories of when Dad 
Was just a little chappy? 

Without a Grandma’s house to go, 
Can anyone be happy? — A. E. A. 


Get Busy 
A little heart just cannot hold it — 
My thankfulness on this glad day, 
My tongue must help out some by singing 
A song that is grateful and gay. 


My head must help, too, just by thinking 
Of somebody lonesome or sad; 

My hands must assist, then, by doing 
A something to help make him glad. 


So, Tongue, Head, and Hands, just get busy, 
Let it never be said that you shirked; 
To show by itself my thanksgiving, 
My Heart would be quite overworked! 
—A. E. A. 
Our THANKSGIVING 
Let’s make our Thanksgiving so cheery and bright, 
It shall shine o’er the year like a beacon of light, 
To touch into color each dark little day, 
And gladden e’en sunbeamy ones with its ray! P 
—A. E. A. 
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LovE AND LAUGHTER 


What shall we put in our Thanksgiving Day 
To warm it through and through? 

A blazing hearthfire — if we may — 
But love will do. 


What shall we serve at our Thanksgiving Feast? 
To flavor it? Let half 

Be wholesome food; then add, at least, 
One hearty laugh! — A. E. A. 


A FLOWER FOR THANKSGIVING 


If Christmas and Easter and all of the days 
Have flowers and garlands to waste, 

Why shouldn’t November on her day of days — 
Thanksgiving — have one to her taste? 


Not sweet hot-house violet, delicate rose, 
Carnation nor chrysanthemum, 

It must be a blossom that easily grows, 
So each little home may have some. 


I know just the one — it matches the fire, 
It matches love, laughter, and light — 

Twill grow in your window for all to admire — 
It’s a scarlet geranium bright! — A. E. A. 


At DESSERT 


(For four little girls with fruits) 
First 
“The color of the apple-blooms 
Our happy faces dapple, 
We keep their fragrance in our hearts,” 
Cried out a red-cheeked apple. 
Second 
“We caught the purple of the clouds, 
We caught their rounded shapes, 
It took both frost and sun to weave 
Our bloom,” cried out the grapes. 
Third 
Then said the pear, “For mellow gold 
I hunted all about, 
Until a sunbeam touched me with 


0? 


His cheer, inside and out! 


Fourth 
The peach laughed out, “There’s naught so fair 
And soft — though far you seek — 
As my pink skin, unless it be 
The baby’s dimpled cheek!” 
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THANKSGIVING WANT 
“Wanted: When Thanksgiving comes, 
A supply of tasty crumbs - 
Almost any kind will be 
Most acceptable to me. 
(Signed) A HunGrRyY CHICKADEE.” 


SoME SPECIAL THANKSGIVING 
Says Sally Smith, “I’m thankfulest 
Of anybody here, 
Because I have a brand new doll — 
Miss Vivian de Vere.”’ 


Says Julie Jones, “Oh, deary me, 
I’m thankfuler than you, 

For I’ve a brand new pussy cat — 
Already she says, “‘Mew!’” 


But Babbie Brown, excited, cries, 
“Just listen — you’ll own, maybe, 
That I’m the thankfulest — at home, 
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We have a brand new Baby! 


Then Polly Perkins, so upset, 
To stutter, she begins, 
Cries out, “I’m t — twice as g— glad, because, 
Our B — b — baby was b— born t— t— twins! 
A: %.. &: 


” 


In NOVEMBER 
I love to hear November rain 
Beating against the window-pane; 
It has a voice that whispers plain, 
“The summer flowers are not slain, 
Soon frost and snow and wind and rain 
Will bring them back to you again!” 


I love to hear November wind 
Tearing at tree and roof and blind; 
It has a voice not harsh, but kind — 
“November’s storm you must not mind, 
It leads to winter, but you'll find, 
The Spring is waiting just behind!” 
—A. £. A. 
A Bap DREAM 
Dear little Ted had a terrible dream — 
Thanksgiving had just hurried by; 
He dreamed that the turkey — oh, let it be known 
Was nothing at all but a giant wish-bone, 
And a big Jack-o’-lantern with candle that shone, 
Was served in the place of his own pumpkin-pie! 


‘ 
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Ideas to Try 
The Lunch Problem 


Mary E. McDonald 


Miss A. Ruth, teacher at White Oak Shade, New Canaan, 
has solved the problem of a hot luuch for pupils, at a mini- 
mum cost and labor. Daily each child brings one or two 
potatoes, initials marked with lead pencil. At recess the 
stove in the school-room is regulated, the potatoes put in a 
can suspended from a wire inside the stove. At noon they 
arebaked. Some children bring eggs, which they boil on top 
of the stove. With a slice of bread and jam, very often an 
apple, an enjoyable lunch is provided for all. Before this 
arrangement many children came without their lunch and 
would have nothing to eat from early morning until their 
return home after school. 





An Aid for the Writing Table 


Helen F. Rowe 


HE primary teacher often encounters great diffi- 
culty in having the young children take an active 


interest in the correct writing position and in 

striving for the much desired muscular movement. 
If, however, these are neglected in the lower grades the 
work of later teachers is most difficult and the results most 
discouraging. A good start in the right direction in the 
early school years is half the battle. 

During the time I have spent as a primary teacher, I have 
tried with varying success many different devices to banish 
finger movement. Finally an idea came to me and by 
means of it my difficulties were greatly decreased. Not 
only was finger movement practically eliminated, but the 
writing period became a source of greatest interest. The 
actual results I have obtained from using the device have 
far exceeded those of any other that I have ever used. 

I present the idea to the children by saying, “Children, 
I have something in my arm that will surprise you.” I 
place my left hand under the muscle of my right forearm and 
move it with a rotary motion. Then I say, “Did you see 
it go? That is my engine! I wonder if you have an 
engine hidden away in your arm!” Of course every child 
at once starts to see if he can find an engine. Bright faces 
all over the room show the children’s delight in finding some- 
thing new. Think of it — an engine right in your arm! 
Oh! but wait — will it go? The child makes the test by 
holding his hand under the muscle and moves his arm 
round and round. 

When it is assured that all engines are in good working 
order we are ready for our next step. I explain that 
the little and third fingers are the wheels and that the tips 
of these fingers must stay on the tracks. (Where the 
method of folding the paper in two or four boxes is used 
you have excellent tracks provided.) The thumb and 
second fingers make the car which holds the passenger — the 
pen or pencil. The first finger is a lazy passenger which 
just rides along, but he must rest so lightly on the pencil 
that he is ready to jump off (be lifted from the pencil) at any 
moment. 

A preliminary drill, with paper, left hand and feet in 
place, is given before the pencils are taken. In other 
words, the train must travel some distance before its 
passenger comes aboard. The length of time taken for this 
trip is of course determined by the rapidity with which 
the class attains the correct position and movement. When 
the teacher feels that her class i§ ready to take the pencil, 
or passenger, the left hand assists in putting it in the car 
and then goes back to its station — the upper left-hand 
corner of the paper. All now get their engines in motion 
and “All aboard! We’re off!”” Round — round — round 
— one — two — three — four, etc. Sometimes, very 
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in November 


often in fact, we have to switch our train — push — pul! — 
up — down — one — two — three — four, etc. 

One last caution I give the children. We must not have 
a wreck! Those wheels must just rest lightly on the 
track. They must not curl under or the wrist will turn over 
and then what a dreadful wreck we should have! 

Concentration on the engine as the power that makes 
the train move centers the child’s thought on the muscle 
and helps to make him forget that his fingers can move. 





Geography for Third Grade 


Lucy May Fry 


Here is a device which has proven very helpful in learn. 
ing to bound states. I use Nebraska as a model. 

The teacher assigns the names of states and boundary 
states to different pupils, e. g., make one child Nebraska, 
another South Dakota, one Iowa, another Missouri and so 
on. 
Nebraska then takes his place on the platform or chair 
in the front of the room, saying: “I am Nebraska, I am 
bounded on the north by South Dakota’’ — the child whose 
name is South Dakota runs to his place at the north of 
Nebraska — Nebraska continues, “on the east by Iowa and 
Missouri” — pupils with those names skip into place— 
see to it that the child stands at exactly the right angle — 
Nebraska goes on, “on the south by Kansas and Colorado; 
on the west by Colorado and Wyoming’’—each child 
runs to his place as his “state name’”’ is spoken. 

While all are in place let Nebraska speak again. “I am 
Nebraska; I am bounded” —South Dakota completes the 
sentence —“‘on the north by South Dakota”; Iowa says, 
“on the east by Iowa’’; with no delay Missouri says, “and 
Missouri”; next child says, “on the south by Kansas,” 
and Colorado immediately speaks her name, and so on. 

Then names of states are assigned to another group of 
children so that the school doesnot hear, and as these states 
take their places, let another child come forward and bound 
Nebraska, calling each child by the name of the state his 
position indicates. 

This same device can be used with good results in study- 
ing the county. 

It should be explained to the class that the Missouri 
river forms a boundary line between Nebraska and the 
adjoining states on the east, but need not be named as a 
boundary. 





Geography Device 
Hallie Carlson 


After completing the study of Minnesota and doing the 
necessary map work, we made some Minnesota booklets 
that interested the children very much and brought many 
favorable comments from their parents. 

I had a small map of Minnesota, about five inches long, 
and I made a number of pasteboard models. «Using this the 
children cut covers for their booklets from drawing paper, 
and a number of leaves of composition paper, all the 
shape of Minnesota. They tinted the covers light blue or 
green, put in the chief rivers with ink, the largest cities and 
lakes. Then on the inside leaves they wrote from memory 
the facts they had learned about the state, following an 
outline I gave them. The outline included boundaries, sur- 
face, industries, cities and a bit of history. When the leaves 
and covers were bound together, they had pretty little book- 
lets which appealed to their parents as being especially 
“sensible and worth while.” 

This idea could be carried out for any state if the out- 
line is not too irregular. , 
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Patterns for the Peter Rabbit Book. (See next page.) 
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November’s Garden 


November’s garden fears no frost, 
Her sun of Love burns clear, 
Her flowers that in this radiance 
bloom 
Are Songs of Cheer! —A. E. A. 


A Miniature Stage 
Viola White 


This picture of a miniature stage 
portrays “primitive life” in which 
the “Indian” has been used as a 
type. 

The material used was collected 
and arranged by 1A Grade pupils, 
after. they have worked out in detail 
the needs of man in his most primi- 
tive state. 

To reproduce an environment supplying all this need 
has been kept constantly in view. 

The base used for the “stage” is a sand-table, forty-two 
inches long, thirty inches wide and three inches deep 
(42 x30x3). The back and sides are made of “cardboard,” 
forming a complete “‘stage”’ twenty inches high. 

The inside was decorated with a “charcoal drawing” of 
a forest, to lend density to appearance. This work was 
done by upper grade pupils in the Art Department. 

Twigs were brought in by the pupils for trees, which were 
cut to a prescribed height, and fastened in place by the 
Manual Training Department. Each tree was nailed in 
place firmly enough to give lower grade pupils the greatest 
freedom in handling. 

The “wigwams”’ were made of “bark,” peopled with In- 
dian Dolls. These “dolls” were made to stand by the use 
of a “hat pin” thrust through the back. The “birds” 
were cut from paper. 

The animals in the background are modeled in “clay,” 
those in the foreground are toys brought by the pupils. 
The “canoes” are made of “birch-bark”’; and the “lake” 
is formed by placing a “mirror” in the sand. 


The “landscape” can be changed from time to time, show- 
ing the various condition of the people in this age. 
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A Peter Rabbit Book 
Ruth Ash 

Surely one of the most popular stories with children is 
Peter Rabbit, and it is one which adapts itself so well to 
illustration by them. This book is one which they will be 
very much interested in making with outline cutting. Use 
colored construction paper for the cutting and mount on 
white or gray paper, six by nine. 

The tool-shed window is the cover design; the paper is 
brown, the window panes are cut out and it is mounted ona 
lighter brown. The geraniums have red blossoms and are 
in the usual clay pot. The rabbits are all a light brown. 
Mother’s dress is grayish blue and her basket dark brown. 
F!opsy, Mopsy and Cottontail wear bright red coats, Peter's 
jacket is always blue. The sprinkling can is gray, the 
wheelbarrow and bed are dark brown and the bed-clothes 
may be designed with crayola or be white. For Peter in 
the wheelbarrow use the sare pattern as for Flopsy, ete. 
To make the scarecrow, the coat was cut on the dotted 
line and slipped on either side of the pole, which is five 
inches high and one half inch wide. The shoes are tan. 
You can make the black outline on the edge of the pictures 
by using a black crayola when outlining around the pattern. 





Miniature Stage 
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The Victor in use in the Penmanship Class of Miss Anna E. Hill, 
Bradley School, Asbury Park, N. J. 











Hundreds of schools are using 


The Victor and Victor Records \ 


in the teaching of movement writing 
FORMERLY, 


The teacher of penmanship consumed in counting much energy which should have 
been saved as a reserve force. 



































NOW, 
Rhythm, through music, takes the place of the old-fashioned counting ; it relieves 
nerve tension and monotony, develops uniform speed and accuracy, and brings into ! 
the recitation the all-important requisite of INTEREST. 
Rhythm plays an important part in life, and it should be used in the education of every child. . 
Have you tried these records for Penmanship and Rhythm Work? (Waltz rhythms are adapted to all 
oval work, and three-count formations. Selections in two and four-part rhythm are suited to many letters, 
words and sentence exercises, and may be easily adapted by the teacher.) 
Tenth Regiment March Dorothy Three Step 
18017 (Hall) Victor Military Band 35532 (Lampe) Victor Military Band 
10 in. 75c | In the Park March 12 in.$1.25 | Cupid and Butterfly 1 
(Dorn) Victor Military Band (d’ Albert) Victor Military Band 
The Southerner March Gavotte (Mozart) (2) Gavotte 
35531 (Alexander) Victor Military Band 17917 (Gretry) Wm. H. Reitz 
12 in.$1.25 | The Thunderer March 10 in. 75c |Menuett (Gluck) (2) Menuett 
(Sousa) Victor Military Band (Mozart) Wm. H. Reitz 
17957 eon Emblem March Pryor’s Band Hilo—Hawaiian March 
10 in. 75c) Garde du C March *s Band 17767 Irene West Royal Hawaiians 
_ — - Fuyer's Ban 10 in. 75c | Wailana Waltz (Hawaiian Guitars) 
(New York Lua-Kaili 
eevee Sellenger’s Round (Sharp) 
17901 , 18010 Victor Military Band 
10 in. 75c1P hfinder of 10 in. 75c | Gathering Peascods (Burchenal) 
a. Victor Military Band 
Panama 
March Sailor’s Hornpipe (Burchenal) 
| Sousa’s Band 17840 Victor Band 
Perfect Day 10 in. 75c | Rinnce Fada (Burchenal) s P 
Waltz McKee’s Victor Military Ban 
35511 Orchestra Colombia Waltz 
12 in.$1.25 | In Wintertime 17928 Blue & White Marimba Band 
Waltz McKee’s 10 in. 75c | Marimba March 
Orchestra Blue & White Marimba Band 


See the nearest Victor dealer for copies of Victor 
Educational Booklets including the NEW GRADED 
LIST OF VICTOR RECORDS, or write to the 








Educational Department 


| Victor XXV Victor Talking Machine Co. 
$67.50 special quotation 


to schools only Camden, N. J. 


When the Victor is not inuse, 
the horn can be placed under 


* 
| «the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
i can be locked to protect it 
WW) from dust and promiscuous 
y use by irresponsible people. 
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CONSTRUCTION FOR PRIMARY GRADES Fry Roshel Whittier, ba 


(Rook rights reserved oo 

Develop all forms from the single fold shown by A and B. , conte 
SUGGESTIONS FOR GRADING Grade One: a Make standards as shown at C. Use on Thanksgiving dinner table for place cars cust 
Real autumn leaves can be used or paper ones. b Make standards as shown at D and E, by pushing two of the folded strips together — hom 
to the form to be held as at E. Grade Two: Fold larger rectangle into basket shape shown at L. For steps in developing this, s* glas 
F,G,H,I,J. Grade Three: Baskets of different proportion. See K. Baskets requiring more pasting as E. These will hold real nuts ane grea 
candy or cut out fruit shapes may be pasted inside. 
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THE NOVEMBER STORY 
PICTURE 


Rachel Weston 


See illustration on page 568 

The November poster is to be done on a 
gray paper. When the waterproof ink outline 
is dry, the colors may be added. The entire 
space inside the fireplace is to be painted 
with a light wash of red in which a little yellow 
is mixed. Touch the coals with a brighter 
red and yellow. Paint the andirons a darker 
gray than the paper and give the floor a light 
tint of the pink. The chair should be green. 
The paper left untouched will give the boy’s 
suit, his shoes, the bowl, salt shaker, and the 
handle of the corn popper. Use a little red 
on the outside bricks. The mortar lines are 
white, as well as the boy’scollar, belt, and stock. 
This white must be put on thin, that the gray 
may show through, as the fireplace is to be 
the light spot in the picture The laddie’s 


hair is brown and the flesh has a tint of red. 
Paint the corn cobs a light yellow. If need 
be, when all the colors are dry, go over the 


whole picture with a very thin wash of red 
to bring it together. 


November Nature Lessons 
Continued from page 569) 

and grocers. Cabbages are hung up, heads 

down, or buried in trenches, heads down. 

Sometimes they are piled in the field and 

covered with hay to prevent freezing. His 

surplus the farmer packs in crates and ships 
to storage houses. Take up as many common 
vegetabl s as there is time to discuss. 

3 Fruits Apples are taken from the tree, 
sorted according to grade, wrapped in paper 
and boxed. Tell how formerly they were 
packed in barrels, unwrapped, and not sorted 
as to grade. Cold storage houses keep apples 
along timein good condition. Let the children 
find out how the different fruits are kept fresh, 
and how they are packed. 

4 Ilaying Why does the farmer spend so 
much time getting hay? ‘Tell about the scythe 
or mowing machine used in the early summer; 
how the hay is allowed to dry and why; how 
it is turned with pitch-forks; how it is piled 
in haycocks; covered with canvas or some 
other kind of roof, and where it is stored away. 
Speak also of the storing of food for the 
chickens. 

1 What does the farmer do to his ground in 

the winter? 

2 How do our mothers prepare for the winter? 
Make warm clothing and bedding. 
Make jelly and jams. 

Store up vegetables. 
Take up house plants. 

3 How do our fathers prepare for winter? 

Fill the coal bins and lay in a supply of 
wood, 

Put up stoves and fix furnaces, 

Put up storm doors and windows, taking 
down the screens. 

Wrap up faucets outside. 

Store up fruits and vegetables. 

Store up food for the barn animals. 

4 How do children get ready? 


General Thoughts 

Everything that lives has a time to rest and 
sleep. 

Every plant and every anima! is suited to 
the place in which it is found living. 

Plants can build storehouses and make 
food, while man and animals cannot make food, 
but can only gather it and store it. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Ey w dull and lusterless, keep them | ubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
glasses —-or who use their eyes constantly — will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School Room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart —is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 





No one has found out the wonderful secret 
of making food from soil, water and air. 

The plant food not only sustains life, but 
it gives to the sheep his wool, to the cotton its 
pod, to the worm its silk, which in turn give 
us clothing; it supplies the horse with his 
great strength; it feeds the tree from which we 
get our shelter. 

We should be grateful to the busy plants 
who work every day that we may live, but we 
should be more grateful to God, the Giver 
of all good things, who is working in them. 


STORIES 
The Anxious Leaf — Beecher 
The Baby Bud’s New Clothes 
— Child World 
The Ant and the Grasshopper. 
The Spider and the Fly. 
Arachne. 
The Hare and the Tortoise. 
The Dove and the Ant. 
The Little Red Hen. 
The Lark and Her Young Ones. 
The City Mouse and the Country Mouse. 
How the Robin Got His Red Breast 
—Cooke 
The Crane Express — Child World 
The Mountain and the Squirrel 
— Emerson 
How the Squirrel Got His Stripes—Cooke 
Selections from Hiawatha. 
The Story of Joseph from the Bible. 
Other selections from the Bible. 
The Beetle Who Went on His Travels. 
— Andersen 


PICTURES 
The Angelus — 1 illet 
The Gleaners — M illet 
The Haymaker — Adan 
Shepherdess Knitting — Millet 
Feeding the Hens — Millet 
Haying — Du pre 
Sheep (Autumn) — Mauve 
Piper and Nutcrackers — Landseer 
Stag at Bay — Landseer 
Lost Schenk 
The Good Shepherd — Plockhorst 


Children’s Expression 


Oral Expression Let the children imper- 
sonate some one of the types studied and tell 
how it gets ready for winter. 

Let a child impersonate some creature and 
tell one thing about himself, as, “I live in the 
ground all winter.”” Have the class ask him 
more about himself and then guess who he is, 
as, “ Do you sleep all winter?” 
up food?” 
hair?” 

Painting, Cutting, Drawing «nd Modeling 
Show some one’s preparation for winter — 
the bare tree, twigs with leaf buds, the moth’s 
covering, the squirrel hiding nuts, the ant 
carrying food, the farmer driving hay or fruits 
to market, the pantry shelf filled with fruits 
and jellies, the bin full of corn, animals asleep, 
etc. 

Dramatizing Wave a child, or groups of 
children; act out some one’s preparation for 
winter, as, the bear going to sleep, the squirrel 
gathering nuts, the ant building his home, the 
bee gathering honey, etc. Let theother chil- 
dren guess. 

Dramatize stories and pictures studied. 

Collecting Let the children br'ng in insects 
for the insect cage and anything else related 
to this subject. Ask them to collect all the 
pictures they can find that show winter prepa- 
ration. 

Record Keep a record on the blackboard 
or on charts of specimens observed. Make 
charts showing the sleeping world, one of 
insects, one of animals and one of plants. 
Make a chart of the farmer’s preparation for 
winter. 

Reading Lessons Most of the reading les- 
sons should be the children’s own expressions. 
This subject is full of material. Older children 
will be able to choose some one thing and write 
all about it, illustrating the story. This 
story could be gotten up in booklet form. 


“Do you store 
“Do you make a nest lined with 
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Baking experts 
and teachers 
of Domestic 
Science use 

and recommend 


Absolutely 
Pure 


Made from 
Cream of Tartar 
which is derived 
from grapes, 
Royal produces 
food superior in 
texture, whole- 
someness and 
keeping quality 
No Alum 
No Phosphate 
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LATTAS BOOK 


FOR 
TEACHERS 


Revised and —pe i 
$1.00 












lle 
1. Ss. SLUATTA, Inc. 
ten si, 


READ THIS 


Latta’s Book for Teachers, re- 
vised and enlarged, 9x12 inches, 
weight two pounds. Contains 398 
splendid drawings and cut-out pic- 


tures for special subjects, such as 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Valentine, Lincoln, Washing- 
=: ton, Hiawatha, Animals, Fish, 
Dutch Boys, Dutch Girls, Overall 
Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Soldiers, 
Children, Sewing Card Patterns, 
Cutting "Designs, Booklet Cover 
Drawings, Calendars and other 


drawings to aaa most of which 
are 6x9 inches, together with 
twenty different outline maps and 
ten different physiology drawings, 








each 8%x11 inches. The book 
also contains the best stories you 


can find for opening exercises and for language purposes, besides 350 


primary memory ¢ 
elementary psych¢ logy. Now 
The postpaid price is $1.00, 





gems and good advice on school management and 


in use by over 200,000 teachers, 


but if you order not less than $4.00 


worth of supplies you may ask for “Latta’s Book for Teachers” free. 


Do not wait—order now. 




















New Primary Lan- 
guage 






Latta’s Helps for Teachers—Read About Them 


Sent Postpaid Unless Otherwise Mentioned 
Blackboard Stencils 


Cards Borders, each 5c. Su 


Latta’s Book for Teachers Free! 
With Magazines, Plan Books, Etc. 





INSTRUCTOR | 
PRIMARY. PLANS 


fre Teagan OF ac. Tm A> 069 OF URAL ROR! 





OUR BEST OFFER 
Ask for Latta’s Book for Teach- 














ers or 25c worth of School Sup- 
plies with any of the following, or 
with any school magazine at $1.50 
or any school magazine at...$1.25 
Normal Instructor, one year, 1.25 
Industrial Arts Magazine... 1.50 
School Century, one year... 1.25 
School Educati n, one year.. 1.25 
Kindergat ‘ten and First Grade 1.25 
Pathfinder, one year........ 1.00 
Something To Do, one year. 1.00 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year. 1.00 
Correct English ........... 2.00 
Midland Schools, one year.. 1.00 
Practical Meth eat, Aids and 
Devices €or Teachers, with 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plame, ONE FERS. .ccccccece 75 
Year’s Entertainments, 10 vol. $1 .00 
School Arts Magazine....... 2.0 
ae RS 1.50 Christian Herald, one year.. 1.50 
Guide to Nature, one year...$1.00 St. Nicholas, one year...... 3.00 


Marion George Plan 


Books, Primary or Intermediate, 
vols., 


each 10 
paper bound, per set, $2.25; cloth bound, 3 vols., 


per set, $5.00 


Best Story Book 


nbonnet Babies; Overall A handsome, 


cloth 















































96 drawings with name Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; bound book, containing 
in print and script as Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- forty-one popular stories 
shown. Each card 2%x3 ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. ¢,. primary grades. Read 
inches, printed alike on Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, doz. asstd..25¢ the contents and you will 
— sides, Ree) bee | Other Stencils, 22x34, each 10c. Typical ee be convinced that it is 
the words ai ; ze : > og Ca o r Cal- ; a - ° 
J seron, Inciting pronouns, Stunts Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey. Cal not possible for a primary 
verbs, adjectives, conjunctions, etc., making a Eight R bm - Gents Going Down Chim. | rural teacher to find 
vocabulary to prepare the child for any primer igh ee ee ; ‘id. Detter stories for opening 
a I p yt ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; exercsies or for language. 
or hret reader. er set, 25c. Washington on Horse; Flag; Progr aes Roll Contents: The Little Red Hen: The Battle 
Latta’s Printed Weaving Mats of Hono ; W elcome; Large ae : id cf the Beasts; The Three Pigs; The Three 
Size 6%4x6%, assorted Indian on Horse; Beef Animal showing fears; Proserpina; The Town Musicians; The 
size »/2X6/2, assorte meat cuts; Five Soldier Boys; Name any ojq w, , ’s 
aalece. hall-inah at gh 4 Bs nae Le baer man and Her Pig; Arachne, The Skill- 
Solem Shiite 7 "aa Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. ful Weaver; The Ugly Duckling; The Wise 
yrinted or hick pape . * $ y * » 
= cut out. 15 pod for 10c New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Nine Fairy, and thirty others equally popular. 176 
school months, 60c; each, 10c; 3 for 25c. pages, large type, 47 illustrations. Price, 35c. 
New Cut-Out Weav- portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each Sc. Popular Pictures 
ing Mats Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow ; Sepia Phototone, 19x20— 
Size 8x8, construction a omg 8 ~~‘ ,, ~~ a or Washington; ‘Lincoln; 
paper, assorted colors, half Mot ers utc D poy, Len ~~ * a Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
inch slits, all cut out and Horse; Cow; Og 5 Fox; Bear; Elephant 5 Madonna; Mother and 
ready to weave. 20 mats Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; Child; Windmill; Gleaners ; 
with fringes, 25c. Locomotive; Steamer; suffalo;_ Indian; Angelus; Homeward. Each 
a Making Jack-o-lanterns; Horn of Plenty. aes tous for Tc 
Seat Work Supplies—Net Prices Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Name any picture, 5x7..1c 
Be sure to include enough for postage. Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common 50 Popular Pictures, half- 
Scissors, dull points, 414 in., doz., 18 oz., 75¢ Bird Stencils, 15 c; Forty , Phonic cent size, assorted...20c 
Scissors, sharp points, 5'4in., doz., 2 lbs. $1.50 Stencils, about 9a12, 60c; Five-inch Orna- P 
Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, state sles mental Alphabet, 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Drawings to Color 
wanted, manilla, 5 Ibs., 40c; white, 10% Alphz abet, 40c; Six-inch Old English Alpha- 44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted.....30c 
OE ee ee kee eee ae oe ome bet, 25c; Script Alphabet for Blackboard, 50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes......2 20 
Paste, Utopian Jar with brush and wate capitals, small letters and figures, set 10c. 12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9...... 10c 
we ounces of paste, 2 Ibs., 45; Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 12 Dolls of Nations in colors, to cut out...10c 
large spreader tube, 6 oz., 9c; pint jar, States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 12 Dolls of Nations to color, as above..... 8c 
3 Ibs., 50c; art jé DB.cccccvcccese c o t S. 1e C ove aps i 
ar ee i pm Gok = 3c € each a = ae aera Gummed Devices 
: ; pg pe Stars; earts; Dots; Dia- 
O No. 1 Colored Chalk . Blue Stamping Powder, '4-pound bag..... iSe .. — Per = i i 
ne dozen assorted colors, 6 oz., 15c; six Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each..40¢ terns: Witches: Black Cats: 
nae Pn senda ZI. rom, 2%, Ts $1.40 nited States; Europe; World; Eurasia. Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Chick; 
"2 Ibs mela i A Wax I reg » dots * dc 10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil....... 15c Bunny ; Easter Lily; Flags; 
ow > 2 Sores aX,, “2 J faple Leaves; Any Initial. One 
Rubber Type Printers — oh Se ne Oe 
Box A—Lerge 23-inch type, siphabete, fc i ee a i Miscellaneous Helps 
ures, punctuation m irks, etc In strong il) x How to Teach Reading and Phonics.......2 25¢ 
wooden bi with ink, stamping pad and Seatwork Suggestions for the School Year.15c 
Spacer, 3 Ibs, Price $1.30. Leal vi a goewmes os Color, Designs: 22.020. 
° 2} Stine? TOSSING. «00022000% 6c 
Plasteline fo} 1 T sz) 30 Sewing Card P ‘2 
. ewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. 0c 
Colors: Green-grey, Terra Cotta, Brown, lll 12 sheets Tr ansparent Tracing Paper, 17x22, 20¢ 
“Superior Brand,” Ib., 35c. Clay Flour, palais : i Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet 10c; 3 ie 
kg., shipping weight 7 Ibs..... 2 Hit | ; : 
CoB gow Engg Bl STREETS ee Pe mn | Christmas Supplies 
colors with instructions, 1 Ib., 50c; Candles, doz. 8c, three doz. 6... cee eeeees 18c 
smaller size, four colors, 9 oz.,.. =” Latta’s Construction Patterns Candle Holders, doz. 12c, three doz. 30c 
Modeling Boa rd, size 7x9, doz., "6 lbs., $1.50 . s Artificial Snow, box 12c 
size 9x12, doz., 10 Ibs......... ssenda $1.75 , Thirty-three patterns printed full size on Natural Moss, box 12 
P " heavy cardboard ready to cut out and make up. Silver Tinsel Garland, 3 yds 5c 
Latta’s Duplicator Automobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, “erry Christmas” Tissue Banner, 12 ft. long 75 
. Rocking Chair, Bed, Screen, Ho »by Horse, Tissue Festooning, red, green, or white, name color, 
Size 9x12, complete Santa with Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet 30 ft. roll 25¢ 
with ink and sponge, Baby, Overall Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yel- Tigcue p. aper Bells, 3 inch, red, doz. 20 c; 5 inch, red, 
PE, nsssscves $2.95 low Bird, Butterfly, Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, doz. 25c; 7 inch red, green, or white, doz 5c; 
Size 9x14, 6 lbs.. 3.40 Dog, Horse, Cow, Pecking Hen, Bunny Run- 12 inch. doz 60c 
Pint refill, 2 Ibs... 1.20 ning, Brow nie, Indian, Negr », Dutch Wind- Sik Holly Ribbon. 5-16 inch wide, yd. 5c; 1 1-8 
Quart réfill, 4 Ibs. 2.15 mill, heel Barrow, Weaving Mat. Because — jnch wide, yd 10 
Hektograph Ink, name of their simplicity and ease ” of construction, Small Calendar Pads, doz. 15c; 5 doz Oe 
color, * ttle, 8. 2. 40 any child can make up the complete set with Holly Candy Boxes, ' lb. size, doz. 18c; 100 $1.10 
Hekt« era ph Paper, 8% the given instructions. Price 60c. Christmas Booklets, doz. 25c, 35c, 50c or 90c 
xll or 8'%x13, 5 3rass Paper Fasteners, 100 round head, %%4- Christmas Entertainments 25¢ 
i ts padkadeaest inch 15c; %4-inch 20c; %4-inch 25c; 1-inch 30c. New Christmas Book. . . .80c 


ASK FOR LATTA’S NEW TEACHERS’ CATALOG FREE 


Address J. 


S. LATTA, Inc., Box §, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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Hygiene Lessons for Primary Grades 
Effie L. Bean 


FOOD AND DRINK 


UTRITION is one of the most important factors 
in human development, and affects all other factors 
to a very great degree. A body properly and 
regularly nourished is a substantial foundation for 

mental and physical growth. Its importance should never 
be underestimated. 

Since it is to the children we must look for our future 
citizens, we must do alltin our power to preserve their health 
and vigor. 

To this end, then, let us look to our water supply, our 
dairies and our food markets, with a view to improving 
conditions. 

Careless negligence along these lines is no less than a 
crime against humanity. 

If our future citizens are to be educated in these matters, 
we must begin our course of instruction with the children, 
and begin mow, not to-morrow, next week or next year. 

It is gratifying to note that anti-fly crusades are becoming 
popular in so many places. 

But think how long it took people to realize the menace 
to life and health brought about by that little. fly. 

With our present parent-teachers’ clubs, it should be 
easy to interest parents in the selection of proper food and 
drink for their children. 

Eggs, a limited quantity of meat, cereals, vegetables, 
fruit, bread and butter, if fresh and untainted, are excellent 
foods. 

In summer eat fruits and vegetables freely; in winter 
more fats are needed. 

Water, milk, lemonade and other fruit drinks are good, 
if pure. 

Cocoa is excellent for a winter drink. 

Drink water (not iced) freely when thirsty, but avoid 
drinking at meals. 

Remember to boil all water if there should be the slightest 
doubt as to its purity. 

Meals should be served regularly and children taught to 
eat slowly and to chew all food thoroughly. 

The proper cooking of food is very important and our 
domestic science courses are designed to meet this need. 


Recipe for an Appetite 
My lad, who sits at breakfast 
With forehead in a frown, 
Because the chop is under-done, 
And the fritter over-brown, 


Just leave your dainty mincing, 
And take to mend your fare, 
A slice of golden sunshine 
And a cup of the morning air. 


And when you have eat and drunken, 
If you want a little fun, 

Throw by your jacket of broadcloth, 
And take an uphill run. 


And what with one or the other, 
You will be so strong and gay, 
That work will be only a pleasure 

Through all the rest of the day. 
And when it is time for supper, 
Your bread and milk will be, 


As sweet as a comb of honey, 
Will you try my recipe? — Alice Cary 


Circus Day 


It was circus day and Joel Brown and Edric Towner had 
been up since daylight. They were neighbors and lived 


within sight of the big tents which were being hurr edly 
put up by the busy circus man. 

For weeks Joel and Edric had been making their plans 
for this day. 

They were each going to have a refreshment stand ijn 
their front yard, and see who could earn the most money, 
Then in the evening, they were going to the circus with their 
fathers. 

So now they were busy getting their stands ready and 
arranging their goods upon the counters. : 

Such a fine assortment as they had — popcorn, pink and 
white, peanuts, candy, ice cream, and lemonade. 

By the time the crowds of people began to arrive to see 
the parade, the two boys were ready for business. 

“Popcorn! Peanuts! Ice cold lemonade!” called Joel, 

“Fresh roasted peanuts! Ice cream cones!” shouted 
Edric. 

Pretty soon customers began to buy from first one and 
then the other. 

But it wasn’t long before Joel noticed that a number 
of people passed by his stand and bought from Edric. 

“Maybe I don’t call loud enough,” he thought, so he 
shouted louder than ever, but still Edric sold more than he, 

He couldn’t understand why this should be, for he had 
exactly the same things as Edric. 

Just then a lady and a little girl came along. 

“May I buy a glass of lemonade, mamma?”’ the little 
girl asked. “I’m so thirsty.” 

“Ves, dear,” said mamma, but as the little girl started 
for Joel’s stand, she said, “Not that one; go to the next 
one. See how neat and clean everything is at that stand. 
The glasses and lemonade are covered with mosquito netting 
to keep the flies away, while at the first stand — just see 
the flies!’ They are all over everything.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said the little girl as she went to Edric’s 
stand. 

Joel understood now and when his mother came out of 
the house he asked her for some mosquito netting, which 
she gladly gave him. 

After that Joel had just as many customers as Edric. 


The Contest 


District Schools, Number Four and Five were going to 
have a contest. 

Do you know what a contest is? 

The children of these districts knew what a contest was, 
you may be sure, for they had already had several very 
exciting ones. 

One was a spelling contest which was held at the school- 
house in District Number Four, in which District Number 
Five was the winner. 

Then an arithmetic contest was held at the school-house 
in District Number Five, and this time District Number 
Four beat, so you see the honors were even so far. 

But this new contest! Surely there had never been 
such a queer one. At least,some ofthe parents thought so. 

“Such nonsense!” said Mrs. Grey. 

“More new-fangled notions!” grunted Farmer Jones. 

But most of the parents approved heartily of this new 
contest — a fly contest. 

Yes, it was a fly contest., Did you ever hear of one be- 
fore? 

Summer was coming and the flies were beginning to 
swarm about the kitchen doors and the barns and at meal 
times the children were kept busy shooing the flies away 
from the table with fly whippers and swatters. 

Miss Arden and Miss Bowen, the teachers in Districts 
Four and Five, had noticed this state of affairs and also 
that many times flies had been scooped out of the butter 
and rescued from drowning in the milk pitcher. 


(Continued on page 607) 
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Who Will Pay The Doctor .The Nurse 
and The Board Bill =When Youre Sick 


OW is the time to think about it. | of Sickness, and at the same time turning her 
Winter is approaching, with its colds, | salary over to a substitute—when she needed 
chills and fevers, its lagrippe and pneumonia, | it most. 








its tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long In one high school last winter three 

list of Accident possibilities. teachers suffered broken limbs caused by slip- 
In one school last winter, one-fourth of | ping on icy streets. 

the teachers were ill at the same time—each | Thousands of Teachers lose time and 


one burdened with excessive expenses on account | salary every year on account of quarantine. 














Mr. Claridge says: Miss Ratcliff says; 


“T cheerfully recommend the Teachers’ Casu- e e “T this day received check for $38.33 in pay 
alty Underwriters of Lincoln, Neb., to all u mM t ment for illness caused by lagrippe. I can cer 
teachers, for : have been ce a 1 oO er 1 tainly emg ing T.C.U, “oe Ge — 
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teachers, by enrolling | SUaranteeing you a fixed income any month 
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mind and certainty | )rompt liberal payment of claims &, 

is a matter of history — estab- » 
lished to your entire satisfaction . 
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grateful teachers whose 6 : 
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NOVEMBER HANDWORK 


Mignon Martineau 
(See illustration on page 594) 
TurRKEY WAGON 

Manila paper or medium weight light brown 
construction paper is used. After measure- 
ments are given and bed of wagon is drawn, 
pass patterns of turkey to be transferred on 
each side. Tint slightly with brown, then 

cut out. Add wheels and handle. 


The Home of Faithful Make- 
Believe 
(Continued from page 577) 
to take it off his back in exchange for a few 
strings of beads. There were many hundreds 
of blankets, but who could tell whether there 
would ever be any more bright beads? 


The Furniture 

Now came the furniture. Everybody 
vorked to see whose pieces would be accepted. 
For the living room they made high-backed 
chairs and a settle, cupboard, spinning-wheel 
and cradle. The patterns were made as near 
those in the museum as possible and an effort 
was made to keep them in the sixteen square 
plan. In the bedroom was placed an old- 
fashioned four-post bed, with a stool to stand 
upon when trying to rise above the feather 
mattresses, a high-backed chair, an old high- 
boy with a little step-ladder to aid in reaching 
the upper drawers. The tiny things were 
made of the left-over scraps and included 
the gun over the mantle, the bellows and 
andirons. 

All kinds of things had, meanwhile, been 
pouring in to furnish the home. A perfect 
treasure mine was found in the little toys that 
are given away with certain candies. In all 
there were about two hundred samples from 
which to make a selection. Skates, opera 
glasses and a Liberty Bell were discarded, 
though the latter made quite a fight for a place 
upon the fireplace shelf because the Second 
Reader Class stoutly contended that it was 
very old and so, of course, it should be there. 
They displayed about as much idea of time 
as the young wiseacre who was heard to re- 
mark during the February celebrations, “Of 
course, Mr. Lincoln is dead, but Mr. Washing- 
ton isn’t!” The Liberty Bell’s presence was 
finally declared undesirable. Plates, plat- 
ters, teacups and saucers, pans, candlesticks, 
and many other diminutive things were se- 
lected and, as they were all made of a metal 
that resembles pewter, the result was quite 
realistic. A few little earthen dishes came, 
too, and were placed in the oven. Then an 
old piece of leather appeared and the walls were 
soon hung with the skins of many animals all 
ready to put over doors and windows when 
the cold snap came. And then the clock! 
It was a wooden one, a grandfather clock, 
with a long pendulum that could really swing 
back and forth. In fact, in the present age, 
it graced the living room of the very modern 
home of the Make Believe people, and, if any 
proof of the genuineness of their family tree 
were needed, that clock could be relied upon 
to tell other things than time. 

Curtains were now hung at all the windows, 
a tiny ruffle was put around the canopy of the 
four post bed and curtains were hung there, 
too, but these latter were removed when the 
picture was taken so that the furniture would 
show more plainly. The bed was made up 
— sheets, quilts, counterpane and bolster as 
of olden times. One little maid asked per- 
mission to take the cradle home and when she 
returned it, it held a wee pillow, sheets, nicely 
turned, and a coverlet on which was a row 
of feather stitching and the magical word 
“Baby” neatly embroidered across the middle 
of the spread, and underneath all this was the 
tiniest baby doll in long, white clothes. 

Outside, the stumps were left here and there 
just as little Faithful’s father had left them 
after having chopped the trees. A long, high 
fence, that served; as protection from any 
prowling animals of the forest or as a barricade 
should other prowlers attempt to molest the 
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new comers, was erected on the side farthest 
away from the water. Snow had fallen, but 
so far the winter had not really set in. Cotton 
snowdrifts there were and soft light flour falls. 
(Melted paraffine, it was learned later, makes 
a far more realistic snow scene, and forms 
wonderful icicles.) 


The People 

The Second Reader Class drew all the Puri- 
tans and Indians freehand. They used the 
inverted ““Y” method making back, arms and 
limbs of equal length and the head one half 
this length. They made the little skeletons 
with chalk on gray paper so that the black 
crayola used very lightly covered the outlines 
and made soft gray dresses, and cap flaps 
for the mothers. The fathers had their gray 
knee breeches, with black buckles, high boots, 
gray hose, gray coats with buckled belts and 
white chalk collars, and high, broad brimmed 
hats with black bands and buckles. The In- 
dians had brown limbs, faces, and arms, with 
their brown-fringed, gaily decorated leather 
jackets, and many colored feathers in their 
headdresses, and bows and arrows “just to 
shoot wild animals, of course.” 

All the things the neighbors helped to put in 
place — the sticks that made a tripod, so that 
the iron kettle might hang upon it (this was 
made by binding three pencils together with 
an elastic band which held them at the top and 
allowed them to spread far apart at the ground) 
the long bar upon which to hang the lately 
captured deer, and the logs for table and seats. 
The mothers spread the table with a fresh 
white cloth, heaped it high with roasted tur- 
keys, great Indian baskets, filled with autumn 
fruits, and plum puddings and mince pies. 
These the little people drew in the drawing 
periods. 

Above the sand-table on the wall were hung 
Puritan and Indian pictures. Each child drew 
his individual idea of the forest and the people 
in it so that no two results were ake. When 
they drew a Puritan scene there seemed to be 
no reason why their own house should not 
be used, so, for that one day, the table was 
moved indoors and they reproduced as best 
they could the right-hand corner of the room. 
These drawings were, for this reason, almost 


alike. 
The Party 


Then came the great day for the Second 
Reader Class. They entertained. One after 
another the visiting classes came. They be- 
held a Pilgrim house aglow with lighted candles, 
flames leaping brightly up the fireplace (they 
burned the famous crane) and fires roaring 
out in the yard to heat the kettle and roast 
the deer which should have been there, but 
wasn’t, for he was never caught. Indians 
came paddling up in their canoes and at the 
last moment a Pilgrim father went forth to the 
chopping block to behead one more turkey, 
and the Second Reader Class went home to 
their own Thanksgiving holiday enthusiastic 
and happy. 


Directions for Furniture 
(See page 577 for patterns) 
“A” — 9” x 12” paper. 
Body of bed — cut as directed. 
“B” —9” x 12” paper. 
Canopy of bed. 
“C” —6” x 6” paper. 

Four posts. Paste one post to each corner 
of body of bed, fitting tightly. When this is 
dry, paste inside each corner of canopy and 
fit canopy over the four posts. 

“D” — 6” x 6” paper. 

Drawers for lower part of highboy, repeat 
on second paper so that there will be four big 
drawers. 

“E” — 6” x 6” paper. 

Drawers for upper part of highboy. To put 
together — make a sixteen square box and fit 
the four drawers into it. On top, well back, 
paste the two smaller drawers. Make handles 
for all six drawers, the ladder (shown in “D”) 
and andirons (shown in “E”’) out of extra 
pieces of paper. Cupboard same pattern. 
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“F” — 3” x 3” paper. 

Spinning wheel. Cut freehan Use 
thread to connect. 
“G” —scrap of paper. 

Made to represent flax. On this one it was 
necessary to let cotton represent the flax, 
“HH” — 6” x 6” paper. 

Body of spinning wheel and two legs for wide 
portion, one for small. Have class fold 
squares (16) and cut off lower row for legs. 
Use extra square to strengthen them. The 
diagonal fold allows these to be close together 
on the body, but far apart at the floor, Jp 
making the body have the class cut up one 
square on top and bottom of one side and then 
cut one square up “and a little more” they 
fold, and it will not be as difficult as it looks 
“1” — 6” x 6” paper. 

Cradle — body made as directed. Hood 
made with same plan, but by pasting the upper 
part higher and not having it exactly fit the 
outer square. A projecting slanting hood js 
thus formed. Paste inside body of cradle. 
Cut out rockers from surplus paper. 


When Fritz was a Puppy 
(Continued from page 586 

They didn’t kill him, of course. But prob- 
ably in all the world of puppies, there never 
was one more thoroughly frightened. 

Up to this time in his life, Fritz had never 
met an unfriendly person. It was a great sur- 
prise to him io find that there were those in his 
little world who didn’t like him. When he 
had more time, Fritz meant to think it all over, 
But just now he had all he could do to keep 
ahead of those two fierce, sleek beasties who 
came so softly —yet with such wonderful 
swiftness — behind him. As fast as his four 
frightened legs would let him, he ran. He saw 
a light—a friendly opening. Hedashed through 
it. Hesawsome stairs. He tore up them. 

Panting, he came into a big, quiet, sweet- 
smelling place, turned, and found himself face 
to face with a big black and white cat. She 
was washing her paws and making a soft, 
friendly sound in her throat. Fritz whined 
plaintively. He couldn’t go back to those 
furies below. This one, who looked like 
them, might as well do her worst. But to 
his surprise, this sleek, handsome creature 
didn’t turn into a noisy whirlwind of fur at 
sight of him. 

“Mew,” she said, arching her back prettily. 
It was the sweetest sound a frightened puppy 
ever heard. 

“Woof?” he questioned her, half under his 
breath. 

She came slowly toward him. She sniffed 
him, seemed satisfied, stuck out a clean pink 
tongue and licked his cropped ear. 

Five minutes later, four children hurried 
up the stairs. They had caught and carried 
back to the house two justly angry gray pussy- 
cats. In the hay-loft, near the window, they 
found Fritz. He was lapping hungrily from 
a saucer of milk. Near by, amiably looking 
on, was a black and white cat. 

When the milk gave out, Fritz curled down 
beside her. She licked his face, purring 
loudly and blinking up at the children, as if 
she was asking, “What new sort of kitten 
is this?” 

The children knelt down beside the happy 
family. Effie and Johnny petted the friendly 
pussy until she purred louder than ever. 
Little Jem and Minty went wild with delight 
over the puppy. 

“We'll let him stay right here,” said little 
Minty eagerly. ‘You see Nellie-cat had four 
lovely kittens and Mother’s given them away. 
She’s lonesome, and Fritz is lonesome, too. 

Even Aunt Kate laughed when she heard 
that Nellie-cat had adopted the puppy. She 
and the baby, too, went with Uncle Jem and 
Aunt Minty to see them together in the hay- 
loft. Both had a good supper, and both weal 
off to sleep in the happiest fashion, although 
for awhile, Fritz did have bad dreams in which 
great gray cats with golden eyes took active 
part. = 
In spite of the fact that he wasn’t invited 
at all, in spite of the bad beginning, Fritz 
the best time that Thanksgiving morning. 
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made up his mind he didn’t like cats anyhow, 


unless they were black and white and 
motherly. Children were so much better. 
And chickens were just made to chase. And 


there was an old black horse who liked to have 
him around. Best of all, there were cows. 
Fritz loved the cows and the rich, warm milk. 

“He’s a fine puppy,”’ Uncle Jem said, when 
he and the children went to the house to get 
readv for Thanksgiving dinner. Fritz and 
Nellie were enjoying together the warm sun- 
light on the barn floor. “I'd like him, myself, 
if ’twasn’t for Kate and her cats. Only 
trouble with that breed of dogs is, they’re 
almost always runaways. No matter how 
good a home they have,. they will rove.” 

That was the best Thanksgiving dinner any- 
one ever had. At the end, with the ice-cream, 
came some delicious little cakes with letters 
in the frosting. There was a green “E” for 
Effie and a pink “J” for Johnny. They had 
just telegraphed each other that they ’d save 
their cakes for Fritz and Nellie, who wouldn’t 
even mind if the letters didn’t fit, when Aunt 
Kate smiled at them and dropped a little cake, 
with a yellow “F” on it, on Johnny’s plate. 

“For Fritz?” cried Johnny. 

Aunt Kate nodded. 

“Nellie doesn’t eat cake,” she said. 

Effie and Johnny and the Twins ran all the 
way to the barn to give Fritz his Thanksgiving 


cake. But he wasn’t there. Nellie was sound 
asleep in the hay-loft. But Fritz wasn’t 
there. He wasn’t anywhere, though they 


spent all the rest of that short, bright after- 
noon, searching and calling. 

“He'll be around at milking-time,” said 
Uncle Jem. But he wasn’t. And when the 
children went to bed, he hadn’t come. 

Effie slept in the big bed with Aunt Minty. 
Johnny had a little room just off theirs, which 
had a window over the porch roof. 

Maybe because the moon was so bright, 
maybe because he had eaten so many unusual 
things, maybe because he was anxious about 
Fritz, for a long time Johnny couldn’t go to 
sleep. When he did, he was awakened sud- 
denly by some sharp little tinkly sound some- 
where out-of-doors. He hopped out of bed 
and looked out of the window. He could hear 
voices downstairs. It was still night — not 
morning, as he had thought. 

Another sharp little buzzing tinkle — it was 
a bicycle bell. Johnny could hear the whiz 
of the bicycle coming along the road. 

Johnny climbed out on the roof. Past the 
yard, along the moonlit road, flew the wheel. 
On it was a girlin red. In front of her, on the 
wheel, was fastened a deep, round basket. 
And sitting in it, his head half turned toward 
Johnny, was a dog. 

“Fritz!” cried Johnny, nearly tumbling 
off the roof in his surprise and joy. 

Johnny was sure he heard a faint little 
“Woof!’”’ as the wheel coasted down the long 
hill below the farm. He shinned down ihe 
apple-tree: But the bicycle was out of sight. 

He tore across the porch, into the living- 
room bright with firelight and lamplight. The 
clock was just striking nine. He rubbed his 
eyes. 

“T saw Fritz,” he cried. 
basket on a wheel. 
riding the wheel.” 

Everyone laughed. 

“Too much Thanksgiving turkey, my boy,” 
said Uncle Jem. 

“It was just a dream, Johnny-Jump-Up,” 
said Aunt Minty gently. “Run back to bed. 
Fritz’ll probably be here when you wake up 
in the morning.” 

(To be continued) 


“He was in a little 
There was a girl, all red, 


BRAIN BLOOD-SUPPLY MUST BE 
GOOD 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the old and suc- 
cessful family medicine, which has accom- 
plished so much in removing scrofula, 
theumatism and catarrh and other blood 
diseases and correcting run-down condi- 
tions of the system. If you need a blood 
purifier, get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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WHEN A MAN’S A MAN is a story, true, of the real heart of the life of the 
unfenced land of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 

A Girl Graduate Says, ‘‘WxHen a Man’s a Man’? is so clean, so wholesome, so 
uplifting that it impels me to shout from the house-tops to every young man 
and every young woman in the land and implore them to read this wonderful 


of your heart’s purest and best wishes and desires. 
The New York Times: There is much of the vigorous outdoor life of the Southwest 
in the story, and Mr. Wright writes of it with knowledge and with graphic truth. 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart: Through it runs a pretty love story that has 
the charm of being sweet and clean. 

The Continent, Chicago: Harold Bell Wright knows you and me, our tempta- 
tions, our sins, our struggles, our hopes of triumph over ourselves and also the 
certainty of our triumph, if we go straight after the task and with the proper 
leading, stick at it until victory comes. He writes of life as it is lived and of 
you and me as we live it. * * The novel is an inspiration. 


Harold Bell Wright's Books Are Sold Everywhere 


Also Recently Published—Popular Edition of 1,000,000 Copies 
i v Wright's Gre ove 
Now at 50 Cents L he Eyes of the World Thr: brcte all Records at 31.38 
Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—Tae Calling of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


“Alterrygemtiatwillive” L he Uncrowned King Leute 5.00 





We catalog and sell by mail, at a big saving to you, 
over 25,000 books of other publishers. We supply 
| the largest number of public, private and school 
libraries and individuals with all their books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write for 
catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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story of manhood. It just thrills with interest. It strikes the responsive chord | 
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100 Musical Geniuses 


Made This Song Book Possible 


These are the picked songs of 100 musical geniuses. In this book are 
the best selections that have withstood the winnowing effects of time. 
No song is here unless it is fit to rank with the world’s best music 
of the people. Every selection has those qualities of melody, beauty 


and heart interest that endear it to those who love music. 


That is 


why over 2,500,000 copies have been sold—the greatest selling song 


book in the world. 


101 Best Songs 















Sti Send For Sample Copy 


We want every teacher to write for a free sample 
copy of this new edition. Examine it carefully, 
note its easy keys, its absolute correctness, its 
careful selection of just the best songs, and its {n¢ | << 
wide range of patriotic, sentimental, college, folk same low prices. 
and sacred songs. 


“Everyday 
Prices: 24 e2ch_in 100 lots, F. 0. B. Song 
* Chicago; 70c per doz. prepaid by 
mail. Less than 12 at 10c per copy prepaid. 
To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 
or more may be made up partly of our 
“Beginners” or “Everyday Song Book.” 


“Beginner’s 
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other 


Book” 
Another splendid 
collection of more 
poouter songs. Uni- 
‘0 in price, and 
with our 
Send 
for sample copy. 

I 


The Cable Company, 1201 Cable Bidg.,Chicago 


has displaced other books at many times its price, because no other book 
so compactly presents just the songs that teachers and pupils want. 





Book of Songs” 

A Book of simple 
songs, exercises,rote 
songs, etc. for teach- 
inners and 
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Phonetic Seat Work 


Mary B. Grubb 


See issues for April and May, 1916) 


After the short sounds of the vowels have been learned 
by means of jingles and stick-printing exercises, then begin 
to apply the same method to the long sounds of the vowels. 


Play, play, play 
All the day. 


Eat, éat, éat, 
Eat the méat. 


Now come inside 
And quickly hide. 


First the corn hée, 
Then the béat row. 


Let your kite fly 
Far on high. 


At first, it will probably be necessary to work out the 
illustrations with the class, but after a time some of the 
pupils will be able to make their own pictured arrange- 
ments. Encourage them to make original prints. If they 
dramatize the action before they attempt their pictures 
they will find it much easier to catch the desired attitudes. 
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A Noon-time Song 
Bertha M. Hinckley 


I have used the following verse at noon either as a poem 
or fitting it to a familiar tune. Knowing the lack of such 
material, I pass it on: 


All the morning we have worked, 
Tried to do our best. 


Now it’s noon, our lunch we'll take, 
For we need a rest; 

Need some bread and butter, too, 
Just to make us stronger, 

But we’ll come back very soon 
And work a little longer. 
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OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
ma HOSE SUPPORTER 


The Oblong Rubber Button 
is an exclusive feature of 
Velvet Grip goods. This most 
important modern improve- 
ment in hose supporters has 
taken the place of the old- 
fashioned round button. Itis 
a cushion of solid live rubber, 
and because of its large hoid- 
ing surface it prevents tear- 




















Buy corsets having the hose 
supporters with the Oblong 
Rubber Button. 


Sample set of four “‘Sew- 
’ for women 50 cents. 
Sample pair of “‘Pin-ons”’ 
for children, 15 cents 
[give age]. Sample pair 
of “Baby Midgets” for 
infants —lisle, 10 cents; 
silk, 15 cents; all sent postpaid. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 


MADE TO ORDER, ANY STYLE OR MATERIAL 
Special offer, either style pin here ilius- 
y) trated, with an equal substitution of letters 
W) and numerals with one or two colors of best 
ow enamel. Silver Plate 150 each, 
~~, -50 per dozen; Sterling Silver 300 ea. 
253) $3: 00 per dozen; Solid Gold $1.50 ea., 
$15.00 per dozen. Write for catalog. Free upon request, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 40 GASTIAN BLOG. ,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers 

logues, Folk Dances, Operettas cal 
P LAYS; Motion Songs 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Ts 
Entertainments f rall He 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
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For all ages ando asions 
Also COMMENCEMENT MANUAL, full of new ideas 
for teachers and students, 370 pages of plans, helps and 


suggestions. i Price #1.25. Large entertain- 
ment catalog Fre Every Teacher should have one 
LTS. DE NISON “& €0., Dept. 57 , CHICAGO 








The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days’ free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. LAWTON & CO. 
46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 

Carnegie College grants “Free Tuition” to the first 
applicants from each Post Office for the following Home 
Study Courses taught by mail: 








Norma! ivil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High School Book keeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agricultural Typewriting Salesmanship 
Domestic Science Story Writing Law 


Enrollment Fee $5.00; tuition free. Send name and 


address to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 








EGIN AT THE BEGINNING AND 

SEE THAT YOUR PUPILS are 
supplied at the Beginning of the school 
year with 


DIXON’S BEGINNERS 


a LEAD pencil half an inch in diameter, and con- 
taining an extra large, soft, smooth lead. 

_It was Froebel who said: ‘‘ As the beginning 
gives a bias to the whole after de velopment, so 
the early beginnings of education are of most 
importance 

The generous proportionsof DIXON’S BEGINNERS 

PENCIL will appeal to all teachers, whether they 
are interested in drawing or writing. It rests the 
tired hand of the child, as well as being of great 
help to the teacher. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents in stam ps 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 





Hiawatha 
(Continued from page 582) 
me arrowheads, and of his beautiful, dark- 
eyed daughter, Minnehaha. Nokomis, you 


are getting old and I think it would be well for 
you to have a maiden living with us who could 
help you to weave your mats and baskets, to 
grind the meal and to run on your errands. 
(Standing erect.) I am going back to the old 
arrow maker’s wigwam and bring to you the 
beautiful Minnehaha as my wife. 

Nokomis Go, then, Hiawatha, and may the 
Great Spirit be with you on your journey. 


(Hiawatha departs and returns with Minne 
haha.) 


Nokomis Welcome, Hiawatha! 


Hiawatha Nokomis, I have brought you 
moonlight, starlight, firelight, brought sun- 
shine to my people, Minnehaha, Laughing 
Water. She will love you, Nokomis. 

Minnehaha Yes, Nokomis, I shall lov 
you very dearly. 

Nokomis We shall have a wedding feast, 


my children. We shall serve cakes of Men- 
damin from a feast basket and pemican and 
marrow of bison from a bass wood bowl. We 
shall invite Pau-Puk-Keewis to dance the 
Beggar’s Dance. Go, my messengers, take 
these wands of willow and invite the friends 
of the village to come to Hiawatha’s Wedding. 


addresses the messengers, the 


(As Nokomis 
two braves who were lying back of the camp-fire 
few branches of willow 


arise and cach takes a few 
which Nokomis hands to They depart 
The guests 


and return with wedding guests. 

in two semi-circles, one on each side of 
Hiawatha and Minnehaha, who stand hand in 
hand at the head. Some of the guests have gifts, 
and as each one is in turn presented, Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha ex press their gratitude by say- 
ing, “How! how! how! This is the Indian 
expression whic h means ** good.’’) 


them. 


First Guest Minnehaha, I have made for 
you this basket. You may carry wild berries 
from the forest in it. 

Minnehaha How! 

Second Guest I, 
basket, Minnehaha. 

Minnehaha UHow! how! how! 

Third Guest For Hiawatha, I have made 
this fine quiver filled with arrows. 

Hiawatha How! how! how! 

Fourth Guest And I have woven for you 
his rug, Hiawatha. 

Hiawatha How! how! how! 

Fifth Guest And, Minnehaha, 
chain of wampum for you. 

Nokomis (holding a basket, with meal wafers, 
in it, high in one hand) Come, Minnehaha, 
serve our guests with the cakes of Mondamin 
from this feast basket. 


how! how! 
have brought you a 


too, 


I have this 


x 


(Minnehaha passes the basket and each chi. 
eats a wafer, then Nokomis says) 


O Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Dance for us your merry dances, 
Dance the Beggar’s Dance to please us, 
That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gaily, 
And our guests be more contented. 


(Pau-Puk-Keewis rises from among the 
guests holding high a feather fan in one hand 
and a long-stemmed pipe decorated with dangling 
feathers in the other. He dances a wild, whirl- 
‘ing dance, while the guests sing low notes and 
give the Indian yell occasionally. At the conclu- 
sion of the dance Pau-Puk-Keewis sits again 
and a brave comes from back of the wigwam, 
standing erect and arms folded high. He re- 
cites:) 


Such was Hiawatha’s wedding, 
Such the dance of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Thus the Wedding banquet ended, 
And the wedding guests departed 
Leaving Hiawatha happy 

With the night and Minnehaha. 








SANFORD 


BENNETT 


Autopen ) 
Safety 


Special Model 
for 
Teachers 


$2.50 prepaid 
A perfect pen for pro- 
fessional work: 
perfect, even in the smallest 
detail of its manufacture: 
Absolutely dependable 


under the wear and tear of 
constant use. 





Has the 
venience of a 
self-filler, yet the 
device is entirely 


con- 


concealed. 
Cannot leak, 

because of the 

patented Safety 


Cap (shown here- 
with) —a positive 
protection to your 
pocket or purse. 


The Autopen 
(will adapt itself perfectly 
to the individual style 
of penmanship: it is a 
pen that every teacher 
will be proud to own. 








As a holiday Remem- 
brance the Autopen 
proves a lifelong re- 
minder of the thought 
and good taste of the 
giver. 

Guaranteed to give satis- 
faction, or your money re- 
funded. Send for cata- 
logue showing other styles, 
also gold and silver 
mounted gift pens. 
SANFORD & BENNETT CO, 
53 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Representatives wanted in unoccupied 


territory, to handle our pens in quanti- 
ties for the Christmas trade. 
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Shus 146 Ahe most 
Magazine I thane wer’ head 


1! A Magazine with a Mission — to bring closer together the kinder- 
| garten and primary grade, to show the primary teacher how she 
| may profitably apply kindergarten principles to her work. 


| No other magazine covers the same field. 

No other magazine numbers so many prominent writers among 
its contributors — accepted authorities on subjects which are 
vital to the progress of your school. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 


getting away from the hackneyed material, the “same thing kind” so long 
served to teachers, is a source of new things, new interests and new enthusiasm 
for teacher and pupils. It shows how to accomplish better results by new methods and how to solve 
the old problems in new and more effective ways. To the Rural Teacher it is invaluable, assisting her 
to develop her work along the same broad and successful lines adopted by leading supervisors in the 
largest cities. 


November 19]¢ 
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Liberal Trial Subscription Offer to You 


The subscription price of The Kindergarten and First Grade is $1.25 a year; single copies 15c. To 
induce you to “see for yourself” that this is a magazine of practical help which you cannot afford 
to do without, we will send a three months’ subscription for only 25e—three of the year’s biggest 
issues, November, December and January , if you order now — this amount to apply on a full year’s 
subscription if you wish to continue at the end of that time. Take advantage of this offer now. It 
will bring you the biggest 25c worth you ever received, and we are confident will result in your be- 


coming a regular subscriber. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Sprin M 


Send all trial Subscription orders ass 
direct to the publishers. ‘ 
ZZ tjjjjj7°79/ 












TALKING TOGETHER 


Address Eprror, Primary Epvucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ZZ 





The November Plan Book 


In this issue teachers will find the Indian and Thanks- 
. giving material grouped together. These lessons for little 
children are naturally correlated; the Indian plays brighten 
dark November days as nothing else will, and it is a mis- 
take to make Thanksgiving alone the theme for a whole 
month’s work, as we have known some zealous teachers to 
do. In large schools, comprising several grades, entertain- 
ments and public programs are now usually a combina- 
tion effort of all the grades, each one having really only 
a small portion to be responsible for, so that it is easy 
to present both Indian and Thanksgiving Plays on the same 
programs. Teachers who must be responsible for the 
whole entertainment, however, will find the Hiawatha play, 
which can be given with success, by third, fourth or fifth 
grade children, unusually attractive for one so easy to 
arrange. The spoken dialogue is brief and the camp-fire 
stories offer a good suggestion for composition work and 
story telling for the whole month. 

The Study Picture serves to illustrate the Indian work 
and tells its own story. 

The Number Lessons present more store problems worked 
out by the primary teachers of Fort Wayne; this time they 
deal with Thanksgiving purchases. 

The Nature Lessons show how little children can learn 
how the animal and vegetable world prepares for winter 
and a new spring. The Myth Studies correlate wth the 
month’s nature lessons in presenting the story of Arachne, 
the wonderful spinner. 

Miss Wray has given us some delightful poems for Novem- 
ber study and the faces of the children show how much 
they are enjoying them. 


If you are one of those teachers who think you cannot 
draw, try Miss Pettee’s method of blackboard illustration. 
You will find these pictures will almost draw themselves 
and the children will lote the verse and pictures. 

“Being a School Mother” will give you food for thought 
and you will surely find a solution for your special difficulty 
in Miss Hinton’s fifty receipts for holding attention. 

The handwork comprises some most engaging place cards, 
that can be folded by small fingers, a Peter Rabbit Book 
that will keep the children busy for a month, sand tables, 
and bonbon baskets for Thanksgiving, as well as some 
pages from an alphabet book. A book like this, illustrat- 
ing the whole alphabet, furnishes a great deal of profitable 
seat work. 





What to Look for in December 
A Christmas Fair in Primary Grades. 
Number Problems for the Toy Shop. 
Christmas Poems Little Children Love to Recite. 
Nature Study — Children’s Pets. 
Patterns for a large Christmas Poster. 
Christmas Games, Christmas Bell Drill, etc. 
Seat Work — candy boxes, a rocking camel, a sugar 
plum house, etc. 
The Mouse’s Joke — a play for little children. 
Language Lessons for the First Three Grades. 
Myth Studies — The Story of Perseus and Atlas. 
Correlating Scissors Cutting. 
Christmas Songs. 
Child Verse in Illustration. “Do You Know What the 
Pine Tree Grows?” 
Study Picture — “Playful Kittens.” 
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Hygiene Lessons for Primary 
Grades 
(Continued from page 600) 

They talked matters over and as a’ result 
came the fly contest. 

The children were to see who could kill the 
most flies in one week and the winner in each 
district was to receive a prize, while the one 
having the most flies to his or her credit was 
to get an additional prize. 

A program was to be given in a large new 
barn just completed, which was situated half 
way between the two districts. At the end 
of the program the prizes for the fly contest 
would be given out. 

The flies must have thought war was de- 
clared, for they weren’t safe anywhere. 

Morning, noon and night the children were 
busy, and soon the parents who were least 
interested began to notice the big decrease in 
the number of flies. 

“T guess that fly contest is a good one, after 
all,” said Farmer Jones, one night at supper. 
“Seems as if I never took so much pleasure 
eating my meals as I have the last day or two. 
Guess I’ll get some screens for the windows 
and doors.” 

At last the close of the contest came and an 
excited lot of children, and parents, too, gath- 
ered at the big new barn. 

Planks had been laid across chairs for seats 
and by the time the program started the build- 
ing was full. : 

A splendid program was given by the chil- 
dren of both districts, but at last it was over, 
and then came awarding of the prizes. 

Mr. Silas, President of the School Board of 
District Number Four, rose and said, “I have 
been appointed to give out the prizes to the 
winners of the fly contest. I find Owen Merlin 
of District Number Five wins in his district, 
having 4800 flies to his credit, and Alice Tomp- 
kins of District Number Four wins in her dis- 
trict, having 4800 flies to her credit. 

What an uproar there was! What a hand- 
clapping as the two winners went to the front 
for their prizes —a fine jack-knife for Owen 
and a gold thimble for Alice! 

“Now,” said Mr. Silas, “you see that the 
winners of both districts have the same number 
of flies, so instead of one head prize there are 
two,” and he handed Owen and Alice each a 
big silver dollar. 

As the crowds were leaving some of the 
farmers were heard to say, “I guess we’ll have 
to have another fly contest next year.” 


The Model Little Girl 
Frisky as a lambkin, 
Busy as a bee — 
That’s the kind of little girl 
People like to see. 
Modest as a violet, 
As a rosebud sweet — 
That’s the kind of little girl 
People like to meet. 
Bright as. a diamond, 
Pure as any pearl — 
Every one rejoices in 
Such a little girl. 
Happy as a robin, 
Gentle as a dove — 
That’s the kind of little girl 
Every one will love. 
TEACHERS — GET BIG PAY — 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 

All teachers both men and women should 
try the Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual va- 
cations, and are life positions. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P 239 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable, 
and giving many sample examination 
cuestions, which will be sent free of charge. 





Class Room 
Help &-Boys 


Here is a magazine crowded with the kind of 
fiction that will interest boys in literature, strong 
historical articles, science, manual training, na- 
ture study, physical culture, everything that 
interests boys and girls. It supplements the 


school books and helps you teach the great les- 
sons of life. 


It grips the interest of children as nothing else 
will. It is all clean, inspiring and helpful. 


AMERICAN Boy 


“the biggest, brightest, best mayuies for boys in all 
the world”—is read by 500,000 boys. It is endorsed 
by 1400 Y. M. C. A.’s and Librarians. 


Look at the letters quoted here. The American 
Boy has proved a substantial help in the classroom. 
Send your subscription now—your class will have 
new interest in its work. $1.50 for twelve big 
numbers, of 40 pages or more, during 1917. 15 cents 
a copy at news-stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
80 American Building Detroit, Mich. 


The American Boy isa regular member of the Tome School, and, besides 
its value as a schoolboy publication, I have occasion to notice time and 
again the inspiring tone and the helpfulness of its editorials. . .. 

THOMAS 5S. BAKER, Director, 
The Tome School, Port Deposit, Md. 

. . . I think your paper a very fine one, and I find it very useful in my 
school work, as I am a teacher and often use it in the teaching of some of 
the great lessons of life. I feel that it is vem AX a great help toward 
the betterment of my pupils’ morals. .. . . F. GLASG 





Wooster, Ohio. 
... through its stories and articles of interest, the minds of the boys and girls were impressed with 
the fact that honesty, fair play, true courage, cheerfulness, will power, willingness to work, 
health and clean speech, thought and act were as essential in life as knowledge of arithmetic and other 
studies. ... GEORGE K. YOUNG, Fort Recovery, Ohio. 





A New Book of Music 
For the Little People— 


“The Everyday Song Book” 


UST as our famous “101 Best Songs” helps the older pupils to 

appreciate music, this new Everyday” collection is aptly fitted 

for the beginners and little tots. In it are eacy, graded songs 

for every class of beginner, with suggestions for Primary Teachers, rote songs 

and a selection of beautiful Christmas music and carols, as well as songs for 

other occasions in the school year. Every teacher of little folks should examine it. 
Free sample to Teachers mentioning this paper 


PRICES—Only 3c in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
70c per doz., prepaid; Single Copies, 10c, prepaid. 


—And a Splendid New Book 
of Poetry for Schools 


“The 101 Famous Poems” 


EVER before has such a collection of verses for school use been offered 

at such a moderate price. Two years of careful work have been required 

to choose those that were best for the purpose. The famous poems that 
have stirred men’s hearts in all times are here included—poetry that you will 
want your pupils toknow. And included isa Prose Supplement containing such 
masterpieces as the Gettysburg Address, Patrick Henry’s Oration, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, etc. Bound in handy pocket size, with picture of the 
author on the same page with each selection. 

PRICE—15c per copy, prepaid 
—But a book you cannot duplicate elsewhere for 50c 
Send 15c for a Copy—No free samples 


The Cable Company, 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE WHOLE BODY 


NEEDS PURE BLOOD 


The bones, the muscles, and all the 
organs of the body depend for their 


strength and tone and healthy action on 
pure blood. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes pure blood. 
It is positively unequaled in the treat- 
ment of scrofula, catarrh, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling. There is no other medicine like 
it. Be sure to get Hood’s and get it to- 
day. It is sold by all druggists. 








Gold Medal Crayons 











Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 1915 


Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons and 
Chalks together with color charts 
will be sent on request. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 














FOR TEETH AND BREATH 
‘Leaves that clean, cool ARCTIC 


feeling on your teeth and gums” 


More Than Just A Fine Dentifrice; 
It Fights Pyorrhea (Rigg’s Disease) 
'OR Sozodont now contains Emetine and its as- 
sociated alkaloid—the great dental discovery used 
for Pyorrhea — the dreaded disease which destroys 
your teeth without pain or warning. 

Theref. Atth ing o Pyorth dai 
dipaian Urine peemoiieon 
whitens and polishes your teeth, preserves the e 

Start the family = » Paste, powder or liquid 25¢, 


ind 4c for two 


All good d “ 
oles, patie, powder of liquid. State whi — 
HALL & RUCKEL 


202 Washington Street New York 


POCARARSUNSSRNTROISHNESUSRERSER ESAS 


CRETE SHH 














OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 

Recently, the New York Times has been 
running an epistolary discussion regarding 
the ending of the third line of the first stanza 
of our National Anthem—‘“The Star- 
Spangled Banner”; the proponent for the 
ending — “clouds of the fight” — holding 
up the hands of the New York City Board of 
Education, which has ordered the use of this 
version in the six hundred schools under its 
care, whilst the protestant against this end- 
ing claim that “perilous fight” is the proper 
and should be the only one used. 

The final word that settles the controversy 
has been uttered by the author of our “ Young 
America’s Manual,” John W. Davis, Director 
of the Bureau of Attendance, New York City. 
We reprint his letter to the Zimes in full, be- 
cause of its value; as follows: 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

There recently appeared in your columns 
a letter from the great-granddaughter of 
Francis Scott Key, in which she found fault 
with the substitution of “clouds of the fight” 
for “perilous fight” at the ending of the third 
line of the first stanza, on the ground that 
“perilous fight’? was what her great-grand- 
father had written. In the interests of accu- 
racy, may I be permitted to call the attention 
of your readers to an excerpt from the mono- 
graph on “The Star-Spangled Banner,” pre- 
pared by Oscar George Theodore Sonneck 
and issued by the Government Printing Office 
in Washington in 19142? The book shows 
careful research, and, as it is issued by the 
Government, may be called authoritative. 
On page 92 appears the following: 


To sum up, it appears that, not counting 
the original draft, (7. e., the real original manu- 
script), at least five copies of “‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” in Francis Scott Key’s 
handwriting exist — or at least existed: 

1 The Judge Nicholson- Mrs. Shippen- 
Walters copy, 1814. (Walters.) 

2 The Louis J. Cist copy, 1840. 
present whereabouts unknown.) 

3 The supposed Howard copy, ca. 1840. 
(Howard.) 

4 The General Kelm-Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society copy. (Penn. Hist. Soc.) 


5 The Mahar copy, 1842. (Mahar.) 


(Cist, 


There may be other copies, but these five 
are sufficient for the purpose of showing the 
changes that Francis Scott Key himself made 
in his poem. 

On page 94 is given “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” with the numerous variants ap- 
pearing in different publications italicized. 
It is sufficient for our purpose here to call 
attention to the fact that “perilous fight,” 
which Mr. Key wrote in the original copy — 
the so-called Walters copy—in 1814, was 
changed by him in the Cist copy, the Howard 
copy, the Pennsylvania Historical Society 
copy, and the Mahar copy, to read “clouds of 
the fight.”” Furthermore, facsimiles of the 
four last mentioned copies in the handwriting 
of Mr. Francis Scott Key are shown on the 
plates in the back of the Sonneck book. 

As Mr. Key himself changed “perilous 
fight” to “clouds of the fight,” it would seem 
only right that we should use it in our National 
Anthem. In addition to this, however, it is 
a much stronger term, as one may visualize 
without any difficulty “clouds of the fight,” 
whereas “perilous fight”? would be somewhat 
difficult to present through one’s imagina- 
tion. 

Joun W. Davis, 
Department of Education 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 

The Greenfield Art Association of 
Greenfield, Indiana, the birthplace of the 
Nation’s Greatest Poet, James Whitcomb 
Riley, will send your school the Famous 
Riley Art Treasures free. Here is an op- 
portunity no teacher can afford to over- 
look, and is fully explained on page 546 
of this journal. Read it now. 


FLORIDA SCHOOL TEACHER 


Anzmic, Run-down, Nervous— 


How She Recovered 


There are so many cases like this that 
we are publishing this interesting letter 
with the hope that some of our customers 
will try Vinol and get the same happy re- 
sult that Miss Baez did. 

Key West, Fla. — “I am a teacher and 
became anamic, nervous, run-down, no 
energy or desire to do anything. I could 
not sleep and had that languid, nervous 
feeling that made me a burden to myself, 
I had taken various tonics without benefit, 
I heard of Vinol and tried it. Soon [| 
had a good appetite, could sleep all night 
and it built me up so I have the ambition 
to do any kind of work.” Mary L, 
Baez, Key West, Fla. 

The reason Vinol was so successful ‘n this 
case is because it is a constitutional remedy 
that goes to the seat of trouble. The ced 
liver and beef peptones contained in Vinol 
enrich and revitalize the blood, while the 
strengthening, tissue-building properties 
of the iron and manganese peptonates 
and glycerophosphates aid in_ building 
up the tired, overworked, run-down sys- 
tem. . 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Samp'e Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 














Drugless Healing 


| Ambitious men and women 
‘| can become Drugless Physi- 
cians in short time and earn as 
much as M.D.’s. Dignified pro- 
fession—no drugs, no surgery, 
HOME STUDY; all books fur- 
nished; expenses low free catalog. 





International College of Drugless Physicians 








Dept.98 , 4200 Grand Bivd., Chicago 











PRAING vevicctarsbecwineboa 
INDUSTRIAL Pench ge 
ART: MATE R IA o ~~ 

Boston 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE f= 


‘oronto 




















TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruct‘on. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course. Minimum entrance re 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


DRA WING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
fou can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 





name and address brings you full 
= ulars of this unusual offer 
y return mail and our handsome 


illustrated Art Annual. 


| FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 718, Omaha, Neb. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, $2'*\20.zson 

'* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy- Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeas, Raffla, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 
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DEVaeW\y Cao Melanltteae 
Better Discipline— | ke this. 
When the winter winds are cold, 


Free Introductory I read nice tales of summer vales, 
Course for Teachers Of barnyard fowls and the milking pails, 
‘Ang teacher can have this helpfal} | And the sunshine bright: as gold. 
Introductory Course on i Dis- 


tion whatsoever. Covers the com- 6“ } > 
Plete method of solving . puzzling But in July, 





A Cheerful Little Girl 
Said a little miss: 
“Tt is just like this — 


‘*You CAN have a 


Figure as Perfect 












as Mine— 


if you really 
want it!’’ 





Rite ow oct esiegrs p discipline. . - s hot and dry, 
pared.by ci cA BtCfimblay MEA. And I mustn’t stir about, says 
svar a Four duties and making I love to look at my Christmas book, 
Ey dhiteation.©- Write f= ©] | With snow on the earth in every nook, Annette Kellermann 
free Introductory today—NOW. - 4 ‘ -. * 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE While the children run and shout. we id aoe 
peat on SUrenes AE OSS plensand Hill; Obto, U. 8. A. — St. Nicholas wis could speak with 














you personally. It would be so 


illinois Training School For Nurses | When Grandma was a Little Girl much easier to convince you. 


I could tell you all about my own 


‘ ° os9 P 
Founded 1880 ‘When grandma was a little girl,” she said, experience: How asagirl, I was puny 
Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- with look so wise, ; and underdeveloped; how by devoting 
iners. Bmp: = —— Le, CF And with a thoughtful twinkle in her myself to a study of ray body I gradu- 
0 Wis. e ursing ro) Ss . ex- . ae . 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private violet-blue eyes, ally perfected my figure, health and 
duty experience provided in other institutions. “She used to wear long dresses, and long appearance to such an extent that 
Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of bes: a ’ I became known the world over 
good health, of age (19-35), of good moral character, pantalets so queer, asthe PERFECT WOMAN 
having had Fo of High School instruction or its | AJ] starched till they could stand alone — Think of it! 2 
ucationa @ * . 
The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- ‘twas funny, O my dear. — I could show you how the very 
cation to the . But that was a great long time, you methods that did so much for ME can 
Superintendent of Nurses know, perfect YOUR figure, increase YOUR 
509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois So long, long, long ago. energy and improve YOUR health 




























and general appearance; how they can 


Thanksgiving and Christmas “She used to sit as stiff in church, and still do all this without the use of 

















Entertainment books. Write for our special as any mouse Gams or agparsine, oud te 
Pwr weg which contains CHOICE new "titles | (And grandma says they called the a gee gr Morn 
that will make your entertainment a success. churches then ‘the Good Lord’s oo oF ifteen minutes 
All inquiries promptly and carefully answered House’), each day. I'd show you how 
by experienced people. She couldn’t see the minister, the pew- you can increase or reduce i 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CO. backs were so high; your weight. I'd give you 
21 E. VanBuren Street, Chicago, Ill. | She couldn’t go to sleep or gape, and didn’t proof conclusive, from the 
. ss dare to cry. hundreds of cultured and re- 
mantessort eae See But that was a great long time, you fined women who have fol- 
Resident and day students. Elementary and college know, lowed my methods with | 
ggg By a ge — So long, long, long ago. such remarkable success, 
Anderson, Directress, Box 108, Torresdate, Philadelphia, Pa. Even if I can’t meet you 
* X : a ——.—— ] “She couldn’t run, and romp, and scream, personally, I can do 
Is there to be an and jump, like me — or you, the next best thing, 
° ° 9 Nor chatter at the table, as we always like for I know you want 
institute or teacher S to do. . to find out more 
° . She made low courtesies, like this, and had about a system 
f such funny ways, that can do so 
m eetin = in y our For ‘children must be seen, not heard,’ much for 


county this fallP they taught her in those days. you. 


But that was a great long time, you know, 


Write us for the So long, long, long ago. 
agency for Primary “The grown folks were so horrid in that 


old time, don’t you think, 


Education and Popular To treat a little grandma so she hardly 


dared to wink? 


Educator So now we must be kind to her, and try 


all sorts of ways 


How 
you can 
find out 
I have written a 
little book which I 
want you to read. It 
is called ‘“‘The Body 
Beautiful’’ and is illustra- 
. ted with photographs of my- 

E. S Smith To —s her happy, and forget those aw- self. This Petle book, welch 
c : ul Gays. you may have for the asking, 
‘ as , But that was a great long time, you outlines my system and explains my 
2457 Prairie Av enue know, , . . , ae frankly and clearly ' It proves 


” that there is a way to good health and a 
So long, long, long ago. perfect figure. 


Chicago — Edward Oldham Send a two cent stamp now and 
‘*The Body Beautiful’’ will reach 
you by return mail. 


REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS You owe itto yourself atleast to investigate 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 512P 12 West 31st St., N. Y.C. 











ED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 
matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 
the mattress. 
Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 
What is needed is an antiseptic washable 
Exceisior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 
the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 
wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 
Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. TRADE MARK 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 














LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handwriting. Mind you get areally GOOD read 


< 

ing that will help you in love, health, business and domes 
ticaffairs. Price 10¢e. Sure to please you. Money back if 
dissatisfied. G.R.BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. New York City 
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A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


* An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


It is a legitimate and helpful business. c } 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 


excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL. . 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Ge Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE © “2c'Boyieton se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS ((0)-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N | 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 

















The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency , 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York. N.Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 
H. H 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 
teenth Year Book. UNTWORTH, Mgr. 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


¢ 0 A ] b Y F A R S the PACIFIC TEACHER’S ACENCY 
535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 
Advises parents about schools. 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





36th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally, 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 














until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
NEW YORK 


has been building up its business in the Northwest 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xiw you” 











‘A GEM, THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” wrote a Massachusetts city superinten- 
dent: “YOUR MANUAL’S ADVICE TO TEACHERS IS THE BEST I HAVE 
Send 


EVER SEEN,” said the manager of one of the largest educational papers. 
stamp for our new, enlarged, and more helpful manual. : 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


{O01 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 





TEACHER! 
THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


We are right on the ground and in closest touch with vacancies. 


Splendid opportunities! 
y " . NORTH 


information. Dept. 2 


Write at once for 


ESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY and SUPPLY CO., Great Falls, Montana 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


2A Park Street, Boston, M ass. 


$17 Masonic Temple, Denver , Col. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


; 514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
809 Title Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Ii. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


ACENCIES 


Being a School Mother 
(Continued f om page 553) 


and helpfulness which hold us all so closely 
together. The older pupils help the younger 
ones in many ways, both in the school-room 
with their seat work and on the playground 
with their games, and to a certain degree, 
make themselves responsible for the little 
ones’ happiness and well-being. 

This last year a little girl came to us who 
had been left very frail and almost bereft of 
speech by a serious illness. The doctors were 
very hopeful regarding her recovery providing 
she could be in the right environment, but | 
must confess that I had misgivings when she 
entered the school, it seemed such a responsi- 
bility for us all. The children, however, rose 
to the occasion nobly. The affictions of the 
little stranger seemed to call forth the very 
best in their natures, and, surrounded by all 
this love and protection, she has blossomed 
like a flower. Her painful shyness has been 
transformed into a very active friendliness, her 
timidity into a sturdy self-reliance, while her 
articulation has steadily improved in an almost 
miraculous manner All this, of course, gives 
her great joy, but that of the others is scarcely 
less, as may be seen by watching their faces 
when she has mastered some bit of work which, 
for her, is particularly difficult. Her people 
feel that the school has done much for her: I 
know that she has done much for us. 

Each month we have taken for a “watch- 
word” some quality we have admired in great 
characters, and which we have wished to 
strengthen in our own lives. ‘Thus, in October, 
we chose perseverance, that noble attribute of 
Columbus. November’s motto was gratitude, 
and December’s goodwill, while in January we 
turned our attention to Benjamin Franklin and 
economy and thrift. The February birthdays 
naturally emphasized service, and other months 
have suggested obedience, courtesy, work, beauty 
and patriotism. The morning talk and daily 
quotations have centered about these, and 
the effect has been distinctly helpful. 

When the children arrive in the morning 
they come and shake hands with me and again 
as they say ‘‘Good-night.”” The little cere- 
mony seems to strengthen our good fellow- 
ship and also makes the boys and girls more 
mannerly. Apart from this there is very little 
formality in the school. Thorough, conscien- 
tious work is expected and as a rule received. 
The generally accepted ideal is that every one 
shall be busy about something worth while. 
Each older pupil has an individual program 
which shows him just what he is to do at each 
period of the day. After completing the as- 
signed work he is at liberty to read or to go 
on with whatever industrial project he may 
have under way. The children, when they 
wish, move about the room freely but quietly. 
This has,been encouraged for two reasons: it 
gives much needed change of position and 
teaches the pupils not to disturb others. 
The heaviest work of the program is done 
in the morning, thus leaving the lighter sub- 
jects for the afternoon. Most of the industrial 
training comes near the end of the day when 
a change to handwork is very restful. The 
boys have delighted in doing “odd jobs” of 
repairing and simple construction for the 
school, while the girls have taken equal satis 
faction in making some of the furnishings, suc 
as curtains, table-covers, wall pockets, dusters 
and dish towels, as well as sewing-bags and 
aprons for themselves. 

This industrial work is most admirably 
supplemented by that done at home in connec 
tion with the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs carried 
on by the State Agricultural College and our 
County Improvement League. Chicken 
Clubs, Pig Clubs, Garden Clubs, Potato Clubs 





Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 





and Home Economics Clubs all invite enrol- 
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ment and offer splendid training in up-to-date 
methods together with excellent opportunities 
for broadened outlooks. 

At the end of the afternoon session comes a 
quartet of an hour frankly recreational in 
character. At this time we have singing, 


folk-dancing, poetry or picture study just 
for the pleasure of it, and I am confident the 
time is well spent, for the good-night faces are 
rested and happy ones in spite of the long, 
busy day. 

No effort is made to “educate away from 


the farm’’; neither is there any attempt to 
emphasize the lure of the city. On the con- 
trary, we try in every way to add interest 
and dignity to agricultural pursuits. As we 
begin our day’s work with the salute to the 
flag, so we end it with a pledge of loyalty to 
the rural life by reciting Edward Grover’s 


Country Boy’s Creed 


I believe that the country which God made 
js more beautiful than the city which man 
made; that life out-of-doors and in touch with 


the earth is the natural life of man. I believe 
that work is work wherever I find it; but that 
work with Nature is more inspiring than work 
with the most intricate machinery. I believe 
that the dignity of labor depends not on what 
you do, but on how you do it; that oppor- 
tunity comes to a boy on the farm as often as 
toa boy in the city; that life is larger and freer 
and happier on the farm than in the town; 
that my success depends not upon my loca- 
tion, but upon myself — not upon my dreams, 
but upon what I actually do, not upon luck, 
butupon pluck. I believe in working when you 
work and playing when you play, and in giving 
and demanding a square deal in every act of 


life. 


THE PLAY OF HAMLET WITH 
HAMLET OMITTED 

We are reminded of the teacher who 

trained her star pupil to recite: 
“Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 
By angel hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome 
And all thy hues were born in heaven.” 

The amateur eclocutionist was obliged 
to extend his arms in~ reverent salute 
toward the transom over the door of the 
class-room because there was no flag in 
actual physical presence. It is safe to 
assume that the spiritual thrill that the 
noble lines of the poet should have awak- 
ened in the hearts of the listening children 
was conspicuously lacking. Children have 
not the power of abstract thinking. 

No school is doing its full duty by the 
children, the homes or the Government so 
long as it ignores the American Flag as an 
essential part of the educational equip- 
ment. 

If your school is lacking in this essential 
we recommend a careful consideration 
of the advertisement of the Mail Order Flag 
Company. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 

All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. The 
Positions to be filled pay from $1200 to 
$1800; have short hours and annual va- 
tations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P 222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing alll 
amination dates and places and large 

iptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 
tee of charge. 


I can improve 
r7Your Health 


I can reduce or increase 


rYour Weight 


as you wish 
I can make 


rYour Poise 
express beauty, grace and refinement. 


I have helped 79,000 of the most intelligent, forceful women 
of America to regain health and keep it. The best magazines 
would not have advertised my work for fifteen years if I had 
not “ made good.” 

I build up the vitality by diet, rest, exercise, and form 
correct habits of deep breathing and correct poise, which helps 
to keep the organs in place so that they function properly. 


I also reduce or increase your flesh. 


I am teaching women not to be satisfied with anything short 
of perfect health. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent, and because they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. Fully one-third of my pupils are 
sent to me by those who have finished my work. 


Write me about your faults of health or figure; your letter 
will bepersonal tomeand my reply will be just as sincere to you. 


I number thousands of physicians among my friends; 
their wives and daughters are my pupils. With my letter 
to you I will send my book which is filled with valuable 
information. It tells how to stand, sit and walk, and many 
other simplethings which are truly helpful. I will send it free, 


Write tome now. Do not wait. I have had a wonderful experience, 
and I should like to tell you about it. 


\ SUSANNA COCROFT, °&%" 624 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 








Miss Cocroft has well been called the “Health “Growthin Silence,’ “The WomanW orth W hile,” 
Engineer” for women. She is the author of | —publishedbyG.P.Putnam’s Sons,and“ Beauty 
“* Lel’s Be Healthy,” “What to Eatand When,” a Duty,’’— published by Rand McNally & Co, 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG F of E E 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 

Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 

means the making of better citizens; better men. and women; better fathers and 


mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you ono cent either! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: 
ures ...——_meas Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don't wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

am Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 7 ) 

Ea ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BRE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. Wilbur Cary, Manager George H. Larrabee, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building, Portland, Maine 




















NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 
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Blackboard exercises such as the above 


—the making of charts—the writing of 


compositions and stories are different 
methods which teachers use in connec- 
tion with the Colgate educational sup- 
plies to emphasize dental hygiene lessons. 


This material is free to any 
Teacher once each school year. 
It includes reminder cards, book- 
lets for teachers as well as pupils, 
and trial tubes of the delicious, 
efficient standard dentifrice— 


AAR 


If you have not already this school year made use of our Od som Savrsesctont our exatertad this schect yest, 


classroom helps to stimulate interest in hygiene, 
the coupon today. 


COLGATE & CO. 


please destroy this coupon to remove possible 
send Lemplation from those who are not teachers 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York 
I am a teacher in 
District No. .... ua having in my direct charg 


wadbsdunbesstwed scholars. 


Dept. 80 199 Fulton Street New York Will you please send me free of charge, for school work only 


(Established 1806) 


trial tubes and cards for all my scholars? 





